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slapes of the Palisades op- 

posite up-town New York, made their appearance on the auto- 
mobile map last Saturday. The steep and winding road be- 
tween them, some .seven-tenths of a mile in length, proved the 
best hill-climb course that has yet been discovered on the lower 
Hudson. Unfortunately, the haphazard management was unable 
to obtain the exclusive use of the course, and the unruly crowds 
forced the calling of the event before the higher-powered cars 
could show their mettle. 

When the contest was started, the hill was crowded with spec- 
tators attracted by the alluring press notices sent out from the 
office of the promoter, and also by the clear Winter afternoon 
which invited outdoor exercise. These spectators were all over 
the road, and of course in plenty at the most dangerous turns. 
In such numbers did they overspread the course that those whose 
business it is to attend automobile races freely predicted a seri- 
ous accident before the competition concluded. There was slight 
attempt to keep people off the road, and every car, in climbing 





the grade, passed through lanes of humanity apparently wholly 
unconscious of danger. 

The hill is a public highway, and there was no way of pre- 
venting those who desired to use the road; the contestants say 
they were told that the hill would be closed to traffic during the 
contests. It was a foregone conclusion soon after the start 
that the events could not be completed before dark. Inter- 
spersed with the climbing drivers of horse-wagons would come 
along, and knowing their rights, would insist on going up or 
down the road. Then everything would come to a standstill un- 
til the course had become clear again. 

One saving feature of the afternoon was the ingenious time 
arrangement devised by C. H. Warner, of the Warner Instrument 
Company. This.mechanism automatically indicated the start and 
finish of each car, and without it, it would have been impossible 
to time accurately the few cars that did go up the hill. 

One driver, after waiting around for several hours; voiced the 
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Ford, Winner of the Smallest Class, Took the “S’” Turn at Speed 


opinion of the rest of the contestants when he said: “I have 
contributed my last dollar to this sort of thing; they are all 
alike, no head nor tail. Get the entrance money, and let your 
friends do the rest. I’m through.” 

Of the thirty-five cars, including the delivery wagons and 
trucks, which made timed trials over the course, the National 
with Kincaid at the wheel was easily the star. The red and black 
machine, in touring trim, made the ascent in 56.57, the only 
time recorded under the minute mark for any of the four- 
wheelers. Chappelle, however, on a little Indian motorcycle, 
secured a record of 50.15. With the big Fiat’and the Simplex 
trio eliminated by the early close of the competition, the most 
interesting climbs were undoubtedly -those of the commercial 
cars, which went up loaded to their full capacity. The composi- 
tion of the loads ranged from pig-iron to pianos. 

New York Trade Well Représefited—Although held in New 
Jersey, a good half of the spectators, both en auto and on foot, 
crossed over from the big city opposite via the Edgewater ferry, 
which plies between One Hundred and Thirtieth street, just 
above Grant’s Tomb, and the village of Edgewater. The sales- 
rooms on “Automobile Row,” which nowadays is all Broadway, 
between Times Square and Seventy-second street, closed their 
doors early, and their population led the general exodus. 

Half a mile north of the ferry house at Edgewater the timers 
for the start set up their apparatus: The timers’ box was a 
vacant lot, marked off from the road by a wall of rough stone. 
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On the other side of the road steep 
slopes led down to the Hudson, glit- 
tering under a brilliant Winter sup, 
From across the river the dweller; 
in the big apartment houses which 
line the crest of Washington He: ghts 
might have watched the scene 
through field glasses. 

Above the starting line the road 
swings away from the river into a 
deep ravine which leads it toward the 
top of the Palisades. Here a dan- 
gerous S-turn, bordered by a stone 
wall, gave zest to the competition 
The grade of this part of the course 
was said to be 12 per cent. High 
banks on each side offered vantage 
points to several thousand spectators, 
and here and there were perched 
automobiles, which had made their 
way to apparently inaccessible crags. 
Finally the road takes a sharp right-angled turn, on a grade of 
20 per cent., and leads into the main street of Fort Lee. Fifty 
yards further on the officials watching the finish line had estab- 
lished themselves on the front porch of Dr. Hueger’s residence 

The road surface, of macadam, was generally in good condi- 
tion. The only noticeable bad spots were at the turn just 
before the finish line. These might have troubled the big cars. 
but made little difference to the lighter ones. 

Seventy Entries Made Good—The scene just below the 
starting line left little doubt that the promoters’ claim of seventy 
entries had been fulfilled. The only place for the contestant: 
to line up was the road, by no means capacious. By 1 o'clock. 
the available margin had been pre-empted by a double line of 
cars, and the few policemen were hard put to it to maintain a 
passage for traffic. The big Fiat, which was to have been 
piloted by Frederick K: Burnham, was the center of attraction 
The lifting of the hood over its engine quickly drew a crowd. 

The commercial cars turned out in good number, and divided 
attention with the stripped racers. The Walter truck had four 
pianos on board, but declined to provide any music. The Ameri- 
can was loaded with sugar in barrels, and the two Couple-Gear: 
carried huge crates, supposed to contain furniture, the size of 
small houses. The operation of the latter was the cause of much 
speculation, as the driver had at his side a contrivance exactly 
resembling the controller-box of an electric trolley car. As a 
matter of fact, these cars were driven by gasoline engines, con- 
nected to dynamos; the electric cur- 














rent thus generated runs motors 1o- 
cated one in each wheel of the cars. 
There was one newcomer which 
even the denizens of automobile row 
failed to recognize; it turned out to 
be the Simons, a one-ton steamer but 
recently put on the market. 
Motorcyclist Bumped a Wall— 
The motorcycles led off, and put up 
some fast times. Goerke, on an In- 
dian, was spilled at the final turn, 
and lost a pedal off his machine. A 
few minutes later Kledes, on a Read- 
ing Standard, came up at a fast clip— 
so fast, indeed, that he could not get 
around the turn, and shot off at a 
tangent. The crowd scattered just 








Cameron Featherweight On the Stretch Before the Final Turn 


in time, and Kledes went head-on 
into the stone foundation wall of a 
house on the opposite corner. He 
managed to slip backward off the 
machine just before it struck, and 
escaped with a bad shaking-up. His 
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machine smashed a section of sewer 
pipe which was lying against the 
wall, and this probably helped to 
break the shock. 

The commercial cars were the first 
o: the four-wheelers to tackle the 
climb. Their progress was naturally 
slow, but by no means uninteresting, 
as few of the spectators had ever be- 
fore seen such a demonstration. of 
weight-carrying ability. Owing to 
some blunder on the part of the 
starting officials, the Renault and 
Buick got off at close intervals, and 
had a neck-and-neck race. The Buick 
finally caught up and passed the 
Frenchman just below the final turn. 
As the timing device could not handle 
more than one machine at a time, 
the Buick alone was clocked. Its 
figure of 2:34.48 turned out to be low 
enough to win. The Simons, in the same class, wa’ slow on the 
lower part of the hill, but finished in good shape. For some 
reason its time, too, was not forthcoming. 

The Walter, American, and two Couple-Gears furnished good 
competition in the heavyweight class, although the former was 
an easy winner in little more than half the time of the runner- 
up, the American. The last Couple-Gear was steaming badly 
at the finish. 

Little Cars Made Good Time—Owing to the lateness of 
the start, it was 2:20 o’clock before the first pleasure cars got 
their signals. The Ford, driven by J. J. Berthoff, was first 
away, and its quick dash up the course showed everyone that 
it was a dangerous competitor. It took the final turn so fast 
that its outer front wheel could be seen to bend under the 
strain, yet the car held the road with scarce the semblance of 
a skid. F. F. Cameron then took up his little air-cooled name- 
sake, but could not equal the Ford’s mark of 1:07.15. The Em- 
pire apparently went the whole distance on middle gear, and 
was half a minute slower. 

Cameron tried again in the next higher class, and clipped six 
seconds off his former time, which proved good enough to win. 
Easter, the featherweight of the drivers present, brought a Buick 
in second, and Ainslie placed his Hudson with a run in 1:16.20. 

After the Auburn and Petrel had made consistent, though 
not particularly fast runs, Arthur Warren driving a Buick 30 
made a dash up in 1:02.70. He skidded badly on the final turn. 
and gave the spectators assembled 
there a fright that sent them tum- 
bling back in confusion. Another 
member of the Warren family drove 
a Selden into second place, and two 
Pullmans got the next berths. 

In the stripped chassis class four 
Lancias got a corner on the good 
places, and crowded the Nagant, a 
newcomer to the metropolitan mar- 
ket, into fifth position. The little 
[talians all made good runs. F. 
Strobel turned out to be the winner. 
Harry Fosdick was the slowest, and 
in accordance with an ante-race 
agreement was forced to set up the 
dinner for the other members of 
the team. 

Kincaid Set the Best Mark— 
James Westervelt, with a Knox, was 
the leader-off in the $2,001-$3,000 
class, but could not place himself. Tom 
Kincaid, the next up, electrified the 


crowds with a dash that was clocked Confusion 
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Kincaid, Whose National Made the Record, on the Fina: Turn 


in 56.57. His driving was the prettiest performance of the day, 
and he seemed to be able to hold his car on the road no matter 
how great the speed or how sharp the turn. After several slower 
machines had-made the climb, Richard Carter with a Selden and 
Frank Hurmance with another National made trials which 
netted them third and second places respectively. 

During the progress of the meet conditions had been steadily 
getting worse. The police force was entirely inadequate to hold 
the crowds in check. At the final turn into Main street, Fort 
Lee, two lone policemen attempted in vain to keep spectators 
from invading the road. To add to the confusion at this point, 
two men from the lighting company attempted to replace a 
carbon in an arc-light suspended over the middle of the course. 
After several ineffectual attempts, they broke the globe of the 
light and scattered fragments of glass on every side. 

Drivers of trucks and wagons insisted on crossing and travel- 
ing up and down the course from time to time, often narrowly 
escaping collision’ with the competing cars. Between nearly 
every trial one or more non-competing cars would attempt the 
climb. When the turn of the fast cars came, therefore, Referee 
A. H. Whiting and Alden McMurtry of the Technical Board de- 
cided that it would be courting danger to allow them to start. 
and the climb was accordingly declared off. 

As soon as this decisidén was announced a dozen of the cars 
which had been waiting their turns began a mad free-for-all 
scramble and accidents were narrowly averted. Summary follows: 





Reigned Supreme at the Starting Line in Edgewater 




















Couple-Gear Gasoline-Electric Three-Ton Truck—Loaded 


GASOLINE STOCK CARS, SELLING AT $850 OR LESS 


Car and Driver. H.P. Time. 
WE Fi BW n kc tiniccecc cwtccccscvccertcececs 20 1:07 15-100 
Cameron, FF. VF. COmp@rOiic ccc cccccccccccccccceccece 24 1:14 60-100 
Empire, EB. C. Walker, 02.2.2... cccccccccccccccscece 20 1:46 60-100 

GASOLINE STOCK CARS, SELLING AT $851 TO $1,250 
Cameron, FF. FF. CQmerom....ccccccccccccccccescece 24 1:08 83-100 
BE, Ti Ce, PN eo cccccccccesccceuccscecceccccs 18 1:13 31-100 
WemasOR, Gi... MINGUS. . ccdicccscccvcciveccovsseccccces 20 1:16 20-100 
Cartercar, A. BE. BlOOM.........ccccccccccccvcceces 22 1:17 20-100 
BUNOM, BT. We. PERS: oc cvciicccccccsscvcccvesscce 20 1:18 11-10 
WOUNEED, Snlles 6s acaeds ceSocceccecootrentsvecessesse = 1:31 20-100 

GASOLINE STOCK CARS, SELLING AT $1,251 TO $2,000 
We, M, THORROE pevccccccvccccoccccevesesooccsss 30 1:02 70-100 
SEE, Bi, CHNOE sc ccc ccccctcvctocivcetseccisesoevs 36 1:10 30-100 
Pullman, MCINtyTre ...cccccccccscccteccvcccscccvece nes 1:11 42-100 
NG wr, MINE 5s co ciccdccwecccestccesvoecoes 30 1:16 70-100 
Bg Ae OR v0 cc bees cecccesecacdsnceoectcs es 35 1:22 40-100 
Perel, BT. FE. WOW OG snc cc vcccccccccccccsccccccscces 30 1:27 60-100 
STOCK CHASSIS, 300 eng yy PISTON DISPLACEMENT 
CA (TP, TOE: 0.6.0.0 cc orcrcccctecvescicceseveses 20 1:06 1-100 
Lanela, W. Mi, FAUNA rG..«cvcccvcccccesseccccccccese 20 1:11 53-10 
Lancia, C. H. TANBOMAN. ....-scccccccccccvccseoce 20 1:15 27-100 
Laneia, Harry Fosdick... ...ccccccccccccescsccccces 20 1:20 12-100 
Wemmemt, BEUREE GeGG. 6 ode vecddcesvcccsccvdcccosces 24 1:29 48-100 


COMMERCIAL MOTOR VEHICLES 


A, Delive Wagons Up to One Ton Capacity (Net); B, Truck, 
Up to Two Tons (Net); C, Trucks, Three Tons or Over (Net). 


Wagon—Class A 


Wutok,, TR. Tes FAGIOS. ccccccvecsecsvasesevecscs sees 20 2:34 48-100 
Trucks—Class B 
TE, TING a cb dcc ccd dtc ddicchocccecéacece 24 2:56 26-100 
American, A. Detrietas. nos cccsccccstecssccccvcsecs 55 5:15 27-100 
Couple Gear, Howard Green......cescccesecccsvees 40 6:15 98-100 
Trucks—Class C 
Couple Gear, HH. C. Murch... cescccccccsvcccccccces — 10:59 92-100 
GASOLINE STOCK CARS, $2,001 TO $3,000 
DEEL Uo MEE oh. o Secoccdecescedesenciossceos 40 0:56 57-100 
DOREIONE, Fe TOP MOD s 06-66 0 coda véccvcsveccccccees 35 1:08 97-100 
ho ei hayeeen nee gseecdhdeeneSorsas 36 1:12 10-100 
PoepeeH., J. TH. Bimkeslee. 2. cccccccccccvcdeqeccese 40 1:13 27-100 
SEPT SOP OPL ET CPE TTEI TLC 40 1:20 22-100 
die end tarps 4,6,406 8 ireHessener vee 38 1:26 90-100 
WOON. Wi WOOIONE i 5i4 0b Coc ei cccccasessccvepeaedss 24 1:43 50-100 
GASOLINE STOCK CARS, $3,001 TO $4,000 
Ammertonn,. Bs. +6. TEOWOGGs aie di csccscscdvccvcvcces 40 1:04 47-100 





AGAIN SAV ANNAH 
SAVANNAH, Ga., Dec. 6—Savan- 
nahians feek so confident now of 
having another big race that the 
convicts aréwbeing put to work 
to put the co&rse in better condi- 
tion.’ If another race js held a 
whole new courge will ‘be found 
here, and much/faster time will 
be possible. Instead of having 
twenty odd.turns only seven are 
now to bé found... The lengthen- 
ing of Ferguson avenue straight- 
away to LaRoache avenue offers 
a five mile stretch. This also al- 
lows ithe worst turns of the ‘old 
course, at Isle of Hope; to be ~ 
done away with. Then the loops 
around the County farm will be 
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Where the Timers Officlated at the Finish Line, Fort Lee 
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eliminated and some of the cirves 
in Whitefield avenue will be cuit 
out, making ~ this practical} 4 
straightaway, while an even more 
radical change than any other will 
be in leaving out the White Eluf 
road and using Waters road instead, 
The change will shorten the course 
from twenty-five miles to eighteen or 
twenty miles, which is long enough. 
It has been decided by the Savan- 
nah Automobile Club to have the en- 
durance run to Jacksonville the latter 
part of next March. The Jacksonville 
club and a local paper will cover that 
end of the run. It has also been de- 
cided to run to Columbia, S. C. 
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WORCESTER WILL HAVE WINTER RUN 

Worcester, Mass., Dec. 6—The date of the second annual 
endurance rin of the Worcester Automobile Club has been 
fixed as December 17. The rules will be substantially the same 
as last year, which called for five runs of about 40 miles each 
over rough and hilly Massachusetts roads. 
‘ Penalties are imposed for lateness at the Worcester control, 
for road repairs, adjustments or replacements, and for the re- 
pairs necessary, as judged by the Technical Committee, to put 
the car in perfect condition after the finish of the run. 





AWARDS IN FLORIDA ENDURANCE RUN 


TampPA, Fia., Dec. 4—The contest committee of the Tampa 
Times has officially announced the winners in the recent Tampa- 
Jacksonville-Tampa endurance run. First prize in the touring 
class goes to Mr. Williams, who drove an E. M. F., and second 
prize to Perry G. Wall, Chalmers-Detroit. In the baby tonneau 
class Dr. J. S. Helms with a Premier won the first prize, and 
Henry E. Snow, Chalmers-Detroit, the second. Ambrose Davis 
and V. A. James, with Maxwells, took the runabout prizes. 





REPUBLIC CO. LICENSED BY SWINEHART 

Youncstown, O., Dec. 6—The Republic Rubber Company, of 
this city, has taken out a license to make crosswire “truck tires 
under the patents of B. C. Swinehart. These tires will be made 
in all sizes, and will be fitted to the wheels by clincher side 
flanges bolted on. This will permit a driver to change tires 
in a few minutes, without the use of special tools. B. C. Swine- 
hart, formerly vice-president of the Swinehart Company, will 
take charge of the Republic Company’s new truck tire department. 
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James J. Jeffries and Carl Fisher Took a Spin Around the Indianapolis Speedway in the Latter’s Stoddard 


INDIANAPOLIS SPEEDWAY NOW READY FOR ITS REOPENING 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 6—The initial meet over the 
new brick course of the Indianapolis Motor Speedway will 


be held December 17-18. Sanction has already been granted for © 


the meet by the A. A. A., and plans for the program are pro- 
gressing and will be completed this week. 

It is expected that the brick pavement will be completed 
Wednesday or Thursday of this week, and after standing two or 
three days, will be thrown open to practice for the drivers who 
are to compete. The completion of the pavement will be marked 
by sealing it with a gold-plated brick, which incidentally, will 
mark the last of a total expenditure of about $700,000. : 

In addition to the brick pavement, many other improvements 
have been made since the August meet. A three-foot concrete 
wall, twelve inches thick, has been built around the course and 
the stands have been enlarged, while others have been built. 

Ernest A. Moross, director of contests, states that the coming 
meet will include speed trials of practically all usual racing 
distances from one-fourth to 1,000 miles. They will include one- 


QUAKERS ABANDON NEW TEAR’S RUN 


PuitapeLpuia, Dec. 6—At-a meeting of the contest committee 
of the Quaker City Motor Club last week it was decided to 
abandon the annual New Year’s run, which it was decided had 
become more of a test of the endurance of drivers and passen- 
gers than of the competing cars themselves. A number of 
entries had already been received, but so many of the ease- 
loving Quakers expressed their preference for warm firesides 
that the committee decided to spend New Year’s day at home. 

The $7,617.34 balance remaining after all expenses were paid 
was last week handed over to the four beneficiary institutions 
by the committee which managed the recent Fairmount race. 

Now that the Quakers have abandoned their New Year’s run, 
the Century Motor-Club, Philadelphia, infant automobile organ- 
ization, has decided to have a single day’s roadability run on 
Saturday, January 1. The route selected will include Wilming- 
ton, Chester, Norristown, and Doylestown—about 150 miles. 





CHALMERS WINS A $1,000 MATCH 


PuiLapecpuia, Dec. 6—Leading from the. start, Harvey Ring- 
ler, in his Chalmers-Detroit, on Saturday last at Point Breeze, 
easily won a 50-mile thousand-dollar match race from Ira 
Brown, president of the Brown Auto Top Company, who drove 
a Buick. The latter was in trouble almost from_the start, first 
a balky magneto and then a leaky radiator keeping him back. 
The numerous stops necessary to remedy the trouble put the 
Buick so much to the bad that at the completion of his thirty- 
fourth mile, when nine miles behind the Chalmers-Detroit, 
Brown withdrew, hopelessly beaten, and abandoned the prize. 


fourth, one-half and one mile, as well as one kilometer trials. 
In the match events, there will be races for cars of all classes 
coming under the rules of the A. A. A. 

The coming meet will not be held in the expectation of it being 
especially profitable from the standpoint of the speedway manage- 
ment. The management, however, hope to close the year with 
the record of holding all of the records recently established at 
Atlanta. 

Lewis Strang has shipped his 200 h.p. Fiat and Walter Christie 
his Christie car to this city, and these drivers will be among 
the first to practice over the course. Harroun, Aitken, Oldfield, 
Chevrolet, Burman and other well-known drivers are expected 
to compete. Attractive prizes will be hung up and the meet 
promises to be of more importance than was the August meet. 

During his recent visit to this city James J. Jeffries had a try- 
out of the new course in company with President Carl G. Fisher, 
who gave the champion pugilist the fastest journey he has ever 
had in an automobile, equalling Jack Johnson’s best records. 


CADILLAC WINS OKLAHOMA RACE 


OKLaHoma City, Oxta., Dec..1—The cup offered by the Okla- 
homa Automobile Association for the run from Oklahoma City 
to El Reno and return was won by Norman Smith, driving a 
Cadillac, who covered the 67 miles of rough roads in 1:53:13. A 
Franklin driven by Colcord finished second in 1:57:00, and an 
Oldsmobile with Baird at the wheel took third in 2:02:00. There 
were several accidents. The Ford entry turned turtle, and its 
driver, Fred Winkle, is now in the hospital. The Velie and Sal- 
ters were ditched and put out of the running early in the race. 





Indianapolis Dirigible Shed, 290 by 80 by 75 Feet 
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LOCAL ORDINANCES TIELD TO STATE LAW 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec.. 6—Where a local automobile ordinance 
conflicts with the new State law, the latter takes precedence, is 
the opinion handed down by Judge William B. Broomall, in 
the Delaware County Court at Media, in the case of Borough of 
Swarthmore vs. Wilmore B. Taylor. At about 7.45 on the 
evening of July 21 last, Mr. Taylor was operating his car in the 
borough mentioned, when he was arrested by a constable for 
driving without lights. Taken before Justice of the Peace 
Charles W. Burnley, Mr. Taylor was fined five dollars and costs, 
which he paid under protest and took an appeal. He contended 
that under the State law, which provides that lights shall be 
carried “from one hour after sunset to one hour before sun- 
rise,” he was not guilty, as the sun had set but half an hour. 

The prosecution insisted that the borough ordinance, which 
required that automobiles operated on Swarthmore’s streets and 
roads shall carry lights “from sunset to sunrise,” had been vio- 
lated. Attorney J. B. Colahan for the defense, cited the State 
law on the subject, and further called the attention of the court 
to that section of the act which reads: “No city, county, bor- 
ough or township shall have power to enforce or maintain ordi- 
nances, rules, or regulations inconsistent with .......... this 
is ésiseous and all such local ordinances, rules or regulations 
now in force shall expire and shall be null and void.” 

In his opinion Judge Broomall calls attention to the confusion 
and trouble which would result if each borough and municipality 
had different and changing regulations on the subject, and says: 
“That the State has the power to legislate upon the police regu- 
lations of its highways is without question.” He then quotes the 
State regulation as to carrying lights from one hour after sunset 
to one hour before sunrise, and says: “This confers upon drivers 
of vehicles the right to proceed without lights during the re- 
mainder of the 24 hours. Therefore, the (borough) or- 
dinance, in imposing a longer time for the display of lights than 
that which is imposed by the (State) act, is manifestly incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the statute and is consequently invalid. 


CHICAGO COUNCIL MAY REGULATE TAXICABS " 
Cuicaco, Dec. 6—An ordinance drawn at the suggestion of 
City Sealer Kjellander has been recommended for passage by 
the judiciary committee of the Chicago City Council. The ordi- 
nance eliminates the hour rate, except by contract, and directs 
that the taximeters be inspected annually. The text follows: 
“In the absence of a contract to the contrary, no person, 
firm or corporation owning, operating or controlling any taxi- 
cab shall let the same for hire or reward for a fee or charge 
to be fixed and determined by the hour or fraction thereof, but 
the fare demanded shall, excepting for waiting time as herein 
provided for, be computed by the distance traveled and accord- 
ing to the following rates: “For the first one-half mile or frac- 
tion, 40 cents. For each four minutes of waiting, 10 cents.” 


WATCH TOUR TAIL-LIGHT IN HARTFORD, CONN. 
Hartrorp, Conn., Dec. 6—According to automobilists residing 
in other towns who have been arrested in this city for not prop- 
erly illuminating the rear number at night, Hartford is about 
the only place in Connecticut where this feature of the new 
State automobile law is enforced. But Hartford means to curb 
the speeders and intends that everybody shall know it. 


MASSACHUSETTS WILL INSPECT TAAIMETERS 

Bustun, Dec. 6—Acting under the provisions of the law rela- 
tive to the testing and sealing of taximeters, passed by the Leg- 
islature last June, Daniel C. F. Palmer, State Commissioner of 
Weights and Measures, has made preparations for the inspec- 
tion and test of the meters on motor cabs throughout Massa- 
chusetts. The law (Ch. 541 Acts of 1909) provides that the 
testing and sealing of such devices shall be performed by the 
commissioner of weights and measures of the commonwealth and 
not by the sealers of weights and measures in cities and towns. 
All such devices shall be tested as to the correctness of meas- 
ures and values indicated by them, and the commissioner is 
empowered to make such rules as he may deem necessary. 

To carry out the provisions of the law the State Commis- 
sioner has had laid out three measured courses of a mile each in 
Boston and will have similar courses laid out in the other cities 
where taximeter cabs are in operation. The Boston courses are 
on Beacon street, Massachusetts avenue and Columbus avenue 

They are marked permanently by metal plates in the curbing, 
these plates showing the beginning and end of the mile, the 
thirds, quarters and sixths. It is his plan to start a taxicab at 
‘the beginning of one of these courses and run it over the full 
mile, noting the tariff registered at the half mile, and at the 
quarters in what is known as the first tariff, and at the thirds 
and sixths in the second tariff. Under the first tariff the charge 
for the first half mile is thirty cents and for each succeeding 
quarter mile ten cents. Under the second tariff the charge for 
the first one-third mile is thirty cents, and an additional charge 
of ten cents is made for every succeeding sixth of a mile. 

If the meter proves.to be correct the commissioner will place 
upon it a lead seal in such a manner that the meter head cannot 
be removed or detached-without breaking the seal. 

It is believed that Massachusetts is the first State to undertake 
the testing and sealing of taximeters, although New York and 
some other cities have undertaken their supervision and testing 


MILWAUKEE MAY TAX ALL VEHICLES FOR ROADS 

MitwavukeE, Wis., Dec. 6—Erich Cramer Stern, Milwaukee's 
youngest alderman, has issued an interesting defense of his pro~- 
posed ordinance to tax all classes of vehicles. If the people of 
Milwaukee want better streets, more pavements and a better 
maintenance of existing pavements, he says, a vehicle tax is neces- 
sary, because the sources of revenue for this purpose now produce 
too little. The abutting property owner pays for the initial im- 
provement of making a new street, but after that he should not 
be made to contribute or bear the entire cost of maintenance 
until a permanent pavement is laid. The property owner usually 
gets very little use for his contribution, says Alderman Stern, 
and it is fair that those who use streets should maintain them. 


WISCONSIN UPHOLDS FINE FOR ROAD OBSTRUCTION 

Racine, Wis., Dec. 6—The circuit court at Racine has up- 
held the Racine municipal court in its action of fining a man 
for obstructing a roadway. Ernest Nowak, a Caledonia farmer, 
held the center of a narrow road for more than an hour when 
asked by Henry Plow, of the Mitchell Motor Car Company, for 
room to pass, keeping a pace of about four miles an hour. Plow 
brought suit for malicious obstruction of the highway, and 
Nowak was fined $10 and costs. This decision has been upheld. 
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LATHAM AGAIN BREAKS AEROPLANE HEIGHT RECORD 





HEIMS, FRANCE, Dec. 1—In a forty-mile gale Latham 
to-day piloted his Antoinette monoplane to a height of 500 
meters, or over 1,600 feet. The record was officially observed by 
the Aero Club of France, which makes it a world’s record. It 
equals, and probably surpasses, Orville Wright’s unofficial record 





Latham’s Graceful, Birdiike Machine, in a High Flight 


at Berlin on October 2. Paulhan is unofficially credited with 
having attained a height of 600 meters, nearly 2,000 feet, on 
November 20, but was not officially observed. Latham’s Antoi- 
nette has been purchased by Hayden Sands, an American ama- 
teur, who has been taking lessons in flying for some time. 

The rivalry between Latham and Paulhan is very keen, and 
some method of automatically determining the height attained 
will have to be invented. The present system, under which army 
officers observe the machine and take its altitude by triangula- 
tion, has many possibilities of error and is inaccurate at its 
best. It is thought that some form of self-recording barometer 
can be devised, to be carried on the aeroplane, and calibrated 
with reference to an official barometer on the ground. 


Aviator Fernandez a Victim of His Imprudence 


Nice, France, Dec. 6—Antonio Fernandez was instantly killed 
to-day by the collapse of a biplane of his own construction, in 
which he was making his first long flight. The accident appears 
to have been due to the inexperience and recklessness of the 
aviator, who, despite the objection of his mechanic, patched up 
a defective part of the machine with twine before attempting 





the flight. After going 200 meters, he took a turn too sharply 
and the machine tipped over, striking the ground with terrific 
force. The aviator was crushed beneath the motor. 

The Fernandez machine had points of resemblance to the 
Wright and Curtiss biplanes. It was present at Rheims, and 
was later exhibited at the Paris Aeronautical Salon. 





SANTOS-DUMONT TRIES BIGGER MOTOR 


Paris, Dec. 2—Since his record-breaking cross-country flights 
a few months ago not much has been heard of Santos-Dumont. 
He has not been idle in the meantime, but has been preparing 
his diminutive flyer for still more important performances. In 
place of the two-cylinder opposed engine that Darracq supplied 
and afterwards made the subject of a lawsuit, a four-cylinder 
Bayard-Clément of 45 horsepower has been fitted. In propor- 
tion to the supporting area it is the most powerful motor ever 
carried on an aeroplane, and should give remarkably high speeds 
The first trial, though ending rather badly, tended to prove this. 
The aeroplane was taken out at Issy-les-Moulineaux, rose im- 
mediately and set off at such a speed that it had to be brought 
down quickly in view of the smallness of the ground. Being in 
danger of running into a fence, Santos-Dumont braked the 
wheels with his feet, causing the aeroplane to stop so quickly 
that it stood up on its nose, breaking the propeller and damaging 
the wings. Repairs will be made in a few days and flights con- 
tinued at Saint-Cyr, where the aviator will have abundant room. 





Paulhan Takes His New Farman Biplane Overhead 
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The Bayard-Clément engine is a four-cylinder in one casting, 
with valves on one side, and a one-piece copper jacket for all 
but the valve pockets, the jacketing of which is cast with the 
cylinders. The engine was never intended for such a small 
aeroplane as the Santos-Dumont, but as it has been found that 
this aeroplane is capable of lifting it, the fastest flying machine 
in existence has been secured. With the Darracq engine of 25 
horsepower a very high speed was obtained, with the Bayard- 
Clément of 45 horsepower an increase of ten m.p.h. is counted on. 


News of Aviators in Many Parts of France 


Louis Blériot has fixed upon the Southwest of France, three 
miles from Bordeaux, as the best place on which to establish 
aeronautical headquarters. He opens school on December 1 
with twenty pupils, who will be taught to fly the little monoplanes 
over a six-mile course. The district is a vast heather-covered 
plain with a mild climate and an atmosphere that is rarely dis- 
turbed by air currents and boisterous winds. 

Sheds and rooms for the pupils have already been erected, but 
during the Winter a complete factory capable of accommodating 
400 workpeople, will also be put on the edge of the plain. At 
present the Blériot machines are being built in the Blériot work- 
shops in the suburbs of Paris, where the maximum output is one 
a day. As there are several hundred orders on hand, and the 
number is likely to increase, it is necessary to look for larger 
quarters. Blériot has already signed contracts for the erection 
of buildings for his aeronautical school to the value of $30,000. 


Many Prospective Meets Next Summer 

The plain, which can be cleared to make it suitable for 
aeronautical work, is open to other aviators, and will doubtless 
shortly become as important an aeronautical center as Mourme- 
lon, in the Chalons district. Bordeaux has already decided on an 
aviation week over this plain next September, when there will 
be a Grand Prix of $20,000 and other prizes totaling altogether 
$100,000. In all probability Bordeaux and Rheims will be the 
two great aviation meetings of the year, the one held late in 
September, and the other early in August or late in July. Rheims 
has decided to repeat its program of last year, with an addi- 
tion to its prize money which will carry the total to $80,000. 





Method Used to Announce Parisian Week of Flying 
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French Army Officers Observing Height of Aeroplane 


WASHINGTON INCLUDES AERO EXHIBITS 


Wasuincron, D. C., Dec. 6—A striking feature of the automo- 
bile show to be given by the local dealers at Convention Hall 
during the week beginning January 24, will be a comprehensive 
The matter was discussed at the last 
meeting of the dealers who are promoting the show and the sug- 
gestion to have such an exhibit met with instant favor. The 
Government has a number of aeroplanes in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and a request will be made for their loan. 





BALTIMORE’S GROWING AERO FUND 


BaLtimorE, Dec. 6—The Finance Committee of the Baltimore 
Aero Club has raised $20,620 of the $50,000 guarantee fund for 
the next international aviation meet. This fund was given a 
boost by a subscription of $5,000 from the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company. The committee further announced that it 
has several large subscriptions in prospect. Many of the’ pro- 
posed subscribers have been out of the city for some time and 
this has caused a delay in the committee’s work. 





WANTED—A VIATORS, CHENANGO, N. TY. 


Norwicnu, N. Y., Dec. 6—By voting to admit aviators on 
equal terms with automobilists, the Chenango County Motor 
Association believes it has put one over on other similar or- 
ganizations in the State. This action was taken at the annual 
meeting. No aeroplanists have yet applied for membership. 





ADVERTISING MANAGERS ORGANIZE 


Fourteen representatives of the advertising departments of 
A. L. A. M. makers held an organization meeting at 7 East 
Forty-second street, Monday, with the result that a trio consist- 
ing of Arthur N. Jervis, Charles W. Mears, and K. P. Drysdale 
were designated as a committee to perfect permanent plans. It 
was made clear at the outset that nothing should be done to 
restrict the initiative or the freedom of action on the part of 
any of the members. It is the belief that much good can be ac- 
complished by an interchange of ideas and period discussions of 
problems of mutual interest. R. H. Johnston was elected tem- 
porary chairman, and C. A. Stein was named as secretary. The 
roll call was as follows: 

Arthur N. Jervis, American Locomotive Company; K. P. Drysdale, 
Cadillac Motor Car Company; H. W. Ford, Chalmers-Detroit Motor 
Company; Guy Hutchinson, Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation; B. 
Rockwell, Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company; H. L. Foote, Peerless 
Motor Car Company; George H. Davis, Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company; H. A. Linehard, Pope Manufacturing Company; C. W. 
Wooster, F. B. Stearns Company; C. A. Stein, Stevens-Duryea Com- 
pany; E. Leroy Pelletier, Studebaker Automobile Company; F. L. 
Faurote, E. R. Thomas Motor Company; R. H. Johnston, Waltham 
Manufacturing Company, and Charles W. Mears of the Winton 
Motor Carriage Company. 
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Colonel Frank Marston, of San Francisco, in His Locomobjle 


WISCONSIN WANTS COBE RACE 


MitwauKkeg, Wis., Dec. 6—President M. C. Moore of the 
Wisconsin State Automobile Association has submitted to the 
racing board of the Chicago Automobile Club two proposed 
courses for the next Cobe trophy race. Both are in Walworth 
county, which touches the Illinois line at its southern boundary. 
Whitewater, the nearest city, is approximately 85 miles from the 
center of Chicago, and 45 miles from Milwaukee. 

One course, as laid out by President Moore and H. L. Halver- 
son, vice-president of- the W. S. A. A., who resides at White- 
water, is practically square and four and one-half miles long, 
with an extra-wide and recently improved road-bed. The other 
course is six miles long, one leg of which touches the southeast 
limits of the city of Whitewater. 

The road-beds are wider than the ordinary Wisconsin country 
road and are particularly free from gullies and deep ditches at 
the sides. Another good feature is that there are no villages 
or cities to interrupt the free use of the road, every part of the 
distance being in the country. 

Janesville, Beloit, Elkhorn, Fort Atkinson, Delavan, Jefferson, 
Burlington, Racine, Kenosha and numerous other towns and 
cities of pretentious size are within easy striking distance. 

The Wisconsin association is anxious to get the Cobe race and 
will do everything in its power to arrange the details, so the 
C. A. C. will have only to hold up its end. Even if the Cobe 
race should go elsewhere, the association plans to hang up a 
valuable cup for competition on one of these courses. 





WHERE THE AUTO DEMONSTRATED 


Morristown, N. J., Dec. 5—A fire that started in the general 
store of John M. Allen in Peapack, this morning, destroyed 
two other stores and two residences before it was checked. 
The Peapack Fire Department, unable to cope with the fire with 
its gasoline pump, asked aid of neighboring towns. The fire 
companies of Far Hills, Bernardsville and Mendham responded. 
Chief Engineer J. Fred Runyon, of the Morristown Department, 
was asked to aid. He took the automobile chemical engine to 
Peapack, covering the 13 miles to the fire in 21 minutes. 

The Morristown men relieved the country firemen, who were 
almost exhausted, and took a. stream into the residence of 
Philip Todd, and after a hard battle stopped the flames. 





Western Canadian Life has one feature that rather surprises 
the newcomer, and that is the popularity of automobiles. In the 
Winnipeg district alone there are 800 cars on the register. 
Splendid new highways run for miles in every direction. Even 
the prairie trails make good running for a well-sprung car. 
Calgary has 350 cars to its 25,000 population, and Edmonton 270. 
At present cars of American makes predominate, mostly of four 
cylinders and between sixteen and twenty horsepower. 
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BLUE BOOK SALES THREE MILES LONGO 


An enthysiastic statistician in the office of the publishers of the 
Official Automobile Blue Book recently compiled some interesting 
figures to present on the sales of that well-known work for 1909, 
showing how great has become the popular demand for this ex- 
clusive ‘and very complete, to say nothing of accurate, road guide, 
covering as it does the whole “navigable” part of the country. 

He ascertained that it required the skins of 1,950 cows to supply 
the leather for the 25,000 books which have been sold, He also 
figured that if all of these books were placed one on top of the 
other it would make a column 2,833 feet high, or over four 
times the height of the Metropolitan Life Building, the highest 
building in the United States. Placed lengthwise, these books 
would make a path three miles long, runring from Lincoln 
Square, Sixty-sixth street and Broadway, to Grant’s Tomb. 

The Blue Book Company says: 

“These figures show the interest which has been taken in tour- 
ing in the past year, and it is estimated that they, will be doubled 
during 1910. The amount of touring which will take place next 
year will be enormous. The cars being purchased have greater 
reliability than those of the past, and the increasing enthusiasm 
for country traveling will bring about, it is expected, a constant 
procession of cars on the country road next Summer. That the 
hotels and garages all over the country anticipate this is evi- 
denced by the number of new enterprises of this character which 
are stretching out. 

“Many of the hotels who cater to the wants of the motorist are 
making additions to their buildings, and many garages with 
up-to-date equipments are being built in nearly all the prominent 
cities.” 

The publishers of the Blue Book, in preparation for the big 
demand which the work will receive next year, intend to make 
the book the most complete road guide ever issued. A new 
system of indexing will be adopted, new maps will be prepared 
and many new routes which the Blue Book cars are now pre- 
paring will be worked up in a most interesting manner. 





President Taft Boards a Stoddard+Dayton in Pueblo, Colorado 
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HERE are they? What are they? How are they? we 

are invariably asked when we unconsciously descant on 

some case of the charming little artists’ hotels we have known 
in France. 

Well, they are not to be found everywhere, and not everyone 
who lodges beneath their spreading gables get the prix de 
faveur that is granted men and women of the palette and the 
brush. You must be properly presented to come within the fold, 
or at least show tangible credentials; the mere carrying of a 
paint box and a white umbrella will do this, even if you arrive 
in an automobile; otherwise you may pay seven or eight francs 
for the same fare. There are many, many of these unpreten- 
tious, but altogether lovely, haunts, but the following in Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, and Provence are sufficiently wide apart and 
varied to suit the most catholic of tastes. 

Hotel Bellevue, Les Andelys—We came first to Hotel Belle- 
vue to stay a day; we remained three years. Those were the 
days when the author-chauffeur essayed to tour with a tri-car, 
that English automobile abomination, a sort of voiturette on 
three wheels, with one seat in front of the other, a species which 
fortunately never found its way to America. On the particular 
occasion when we fell upon Les Andelys we were proceeding by 
easy stages up the valley of the Seine via Caudebec and Rouen. 
Something was more than ordinarily wrong with this obstinate 
automobile in miniature, and we made our entrée into the lovely 
twin Andelys, pushing the wretched thing of a tricar before us. 

Really we were bound for. the Grand Cerf 
at Grand Andelys, starred by Baedeker, and 
two kilometers from the Seine, and only the 
mere accident by which Petit Andelys hap- 
pened to be within a shorter pushing distance 
caused us to turn into the portal of the Hotel 
Bellevue, snuggled ‘ closely beneath the 
haunches of Richard Coeur de Lion’s “Saucy 
Castle.” This was the only good service that 
miserable “tri-car” ever did for us. 

We have journeyed in a real automobile 
up and down and around France many times 
since then, and know intimately many pleas- 
ant resting places of all ranks within. its 
borders, but none, in charm of situation and 
old-world simplicity, is the equal of Hotel 
Bellevue, nor have we ever come across an 
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innkeeper more likeable than 
its patron, Thiriet. Tasies 
vary, of course, but all who 
have come to Hotel Bellevue, 
sooner or later come back 
again, as we find ourselves re- 
turning there year after year, 
declaring that in all France 
there is no place like it. 

Hotel Bellevue is built on 
the vine-surrounded courtyard 
plan, as is so frequently the 
case with the country hotel in 
France. Several odd-sized 
buildings make up its mass, al! 
of varying heights, with red 
tiled roofs, and enclosing in a 
casual sort of a way a little 
square of ground with a grand 
old lime tree, throwing out a 
grateful shade, in the center 
of the garden court. The cob- 
ble-paved Grande Rue of Petit 
Andelys runs before the door, 
and the Seine glides swiftly 
past the rear windows. Above 
towers a white chalk cliff 
crowned with the majestic 
ruins of Chateau Gaillard, built by the romantic yet energetic 
Richard Coeur de Lion more than a thousand years ago. 

The hotel has aristocratic antecedents, too; the main portion 
was once the seigneurial manor house of a noble French family, 
the Beauforts, and Monsieur Charles, as we always familiarly 
think of the hotel’s kind patron, points out with pride their arms 
still to be seen graven over the porte cochére. He shows one, 
too, with quite as much pride, that there is running water in the 
large front guest rooms with moulded ornamented ceilings, a 
most unusual thing to find in a country hotel in France, or, in- 
deed, anywhere in Europe. 

Hotel Bellevue is no common caravansary, dating only from 
the degenerate times of Louis Philippe. No, indeed, it has its 
own cachet and character;-afid so also has its owner. 

M. Charles (though how we ever came to call him Charles, 
since his patronymic is Auguste, no one seems to remember) is 
representative of the best type of the French small hotelkeeper 
that one may expect to find in a lifetime of travel. Fair in his 
dealings, trustful with the stranger, content with a small turn- 
over in business, and intensely conservative, Thiriet of the Belle- 
vue has a personality one can but admire. He comes from Lor- 
raine (that lost child of France), leaving his beloved pays as did 
so many others rather than remain longer in the shadow of the 
eagles on the German helmet. 

M. Charles worships old traditions and old things, and scorns 
imitations with an art nouveau twist. Nothing gives him greater 
pleasure than to show his collection of “Old 
Masters.” Are they “Old Masters”? That is 
the question many have often debated. Per- 
haps they are not; wiser men than the genial 
patron of the Bellevue have been deceived in 
such matters before now. Anyhow, it’s a 
good guess that he has a Wouvermann and 
a Cuvo, unless signs fail. What matters it 
after all, so long as they give an air of dig- 
nity and antiquity which well becomes the 
long corridors of the hotel. All about the 
house there are pieces of old furniture and 
bits of rare china at which no critic can carp, 
and many an American with a long purse has 
tried to wheedle, unsuccessfully, M. Charles 
into parting with them for cash. 

Last Spring, according to custom, we arrived 
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in Normandy from the South in apple-blossom 
time and turned our auto into the garden court- 
yard of the hotel as naturally as though we had 
leit but yesterday. M. Charles met us all smiles, 
cracking the joints of his fingers, as he always 
did when pleased and excited. Besides M. Charles, 
equally beaming and gracious, was Louise, 
Louise who had come to the Bellevue five years 
ago, the very day we first entered its shadowy 
courtyard. Our rooms, “on the quai” over- 
looking the river, were always ready for us, 
no matter how much this desirable location 
might be wanted by any one else. For some 
days we were treated with greatest distinction, 
after which we fell into our old position as 
“one of the family’ and suffered with the rest 
of the household when occasional attacks of “mal a la tete” or 
“mal au dos” ruffled our otherwise always good-natured patron. 

The Hotel Bellevue of Petit Andelys is doubly delightful; 
besides being a very good hotel, its price is low, and lower still 
if you are an artist. What a cosmopolitan Summer colony we 
have often made there, and what discussions on art and litera- 
ture and on automobiles have held forth around the long table 
set beneath the tilleul tree in the garden of a Summer’s night. 

Ever since we had been coming to the Bellevue we had been 
exercising our utmost ingenuity to induce M. Charlies to add 
some needed modern improvements. It was not that we would 
in the slightest manner mitigate the hotel’s charm, nor that of 
its genial patron, though true it is that there was sometimes a 
lack of proper service, and M. Charles himself would frequently 
let an automobilist who sought shelter late at night go away 
again because he would not go down and open up the porte 
cochére, and this even though there were vacant rooms on hand. 

Besides land automobiles there come frequently parties of 
from three to a dozen or more by automobile boat down the 
Seine from Paris, often unannounced, and usually at an un- 
seasonable hour. The automobile boat is seemingly a more 
capricious piece of mechanism than the land variety. M. 
Charles would stow away all as comfortably as possible, so long 
as they did not arrive in the middle of the night or some 
abominably early hour and everybody would be perfectly content. 

The Hotel Bellevue’s accommodations for automobiles had 
always been limited, and this 
year we succeeded in getting M. 
Charles to turn the stable into 
a garage. For years we had 
been agitating this question, 
while our own auto had suf- 
fered the indignity of being 
housed among the tubs in the 
wash room. M. Charles, in 
spite of the sign of the Automo- 
bile Club de France displayed 
on the front of the hotel, re- 
fused to put out the now sole 
occupant of the remise, the cart 
horse of the butcher opposite, 
and make room for the automo- 
biles which, under existing con- 
ditions, had to stand on the 
flower beds or overflow into the 
marrow streets. 

It was a matter of sentiment; 
he recalled the days when the 
green painted stable tucked 
under the courtyard gallery 
sheltered the relays of horses 
for the coach from Paris to 
Trouville, whose ribbons were 
handled by Gordon Bennett. It 
was as if he were purposely 
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holding the stable in readiness for the hay 
motors which now came no more. This coach- 
ing craze was a wealthy man’s caprice, but it 
was really he and no other who discovered 
Hotel Bellevue, perhaps twenty years ago, and 
thus gave its patron his start, and one has but 
to mention the name of the owner of one of 
America’s greatest newspapers to open the 
floodgates of M. Charles’ reminiscences. 

It was only when Isabel and I painted a 
sign as beautifully as we knew how, a big red 
lettered “garage,” a silhouetted automobile and 
a big red “danger spot” on a white ground, and 
presented it to M. Charles to hang out, that he 
bowed to the inevitable. It was a desperate 
measure, but it opened the remise of Hotel 
Bellevue to the modern usurper of the road, the automobilist. 

The Hotel Bellevue has changed its aspect and its attitude 
mightily of late, but to those who are habitués it remains ever 
what it has been in the past, the most delightful and satisfac- 
tory dollar a day hotel in the Seine valley, if not in all North 
France. Of course you have to be one of the “elect” to fall in 
with M. Charles’ good graces, but anyway two francs fifty for 
déjeuner, three francs for dinner and a franc and a half for a 
room is not dear. 

Giverny: “Baudy’s”—Twenty miles above Les Andelys, fol- 
lowing the Seine towards Paris, is a little artist colony, mostly 
Americans, and mostly automobilists. Years ago “Baudy’s” 
was but a little grocer’s shop in the village which sold salt, 
matches and tobacco, all of them monopolies of the State, 
and some other things besides. Gaston, the younger Baudy, 
married a Parisian, but neither prosperity nor his wife have 
spoiled him. Gaston is always obliging and courteous, and has 
an amazing conception of the wants of his clientéle. 

Giverny began its career as an art center by being a little 
painting place for artists who did not want landscape effects 
that were too exciting. Monet started it, when, to indulge his 
taste in gardening, as well as painting, he first made his home 
there years ago. But the real boom struck Giverny and Hotel 
Baudy with the American invasion. 

How it came about no one can explain, least of all the invaders 
themselves, for so far as natural beauties go Giverny is one of 





One Dines Much Outdoors—Hotel Bellevue’s Vine-Surrounded Courtyard 
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the tamest places in France; but this little collection of Norman 
farmhouses (one can hardly dignify it by the name of a village) 
has become one of the most Americanized spots in Europe. 

The little colony is now something of a close corporation, with 
Hotel Baudy as a head center, for even the “residents” are more 
or less dependent upon Baudy’s for coal for their stoves and 
gasoline for their automobiles. We never lived at Hotel Baudy 
at Giverny; it was too near Les Andelys to beguile us into leav- 
ing the Hotel Bellevue often; but we used to run over for dé- 
jeuner in the garden, and Giverny was just a pleasant after- 
noon’s ride if we wanted to take a friend over to show them 
the house of Claude Monet, he who first made impressionist 
painting popular and the vrai maitre of the art to-day. 

Artists being much like sheep flock together, and now that 
Giverny has become a center and Baudy’s has so greatly in- 
creased its accommodations the throng which descends upon the 
village during the Summer months is simply another inflowing 
wave of prosperity to the neighborhood, to “Baudy’s,” and to 
the original inhabitants and bids fair in the course of time 
to change the face of nature itself. 

At Giverny itself the maiden from over seas who demands a 
whiff of the art atmosphere which surrounds the great, even if 
she gets no further, can look through the gateway into Monet’s 
acres of garden, and can be sure of meeting the white-bearded 
painter himself driving about in his automobile, for he is an 
enthusiastic automobilist. aur 

Frederic MacMonnies’ house and studios are show places, too, 
and the slender painter-sculptor is one of the most constant fig- 
ures on the tennis court. Rumor has it that Giverny is to lose 
this celebrity who, after a lengthy residence here, has finally de- 
cided to return forever to the land of his birth, At Giverny 
one can easily get five francs’ worth in a day at “Baudy’s,” and 
it is still. possible to get that price if you are properly creden- 
tialed, though the specially conducted travel parties for young 
ladies who are beginning to drop in once and again, and regard 
Giverny as a possible center for culture may not always know it. 

Chez Julia at Pont Aven—We had slept many times be- 
neath Julia’s roof in the past and had come again to Pont Aven 
to see for ourselves just what had taken place in the “Ville des 
Moulins,” as it is affectionately called by those who know it. 
Julia’s, in times past, was the biggest nursery for art in France, 
and we wondered what it was like now. 

It is a long pull by highroad and byroad across country from 
Les Andelys in Normandy to Pont Aven in Brittany, and 
“Julia’s,” as the “Hotel des Voyageurs” is always called, and we 
started from the Hotel Bellevue at an early hour one May 
morning and set out for Finistére, knowing full well that the 
itinerary, via Alengon—where the lace comes from—Mayenne, 
Vitré Ploermel, and Quimperlé, would be a delightful one. 

After a singularly faultless three days we arrived at Pont 
Aven and entered the little town by an unprepossessing back 
street and drew up in the tiny place in front of what we had 
formerly known as “Julia’s” modest establishment. We fully 
expected to find that “Julia’s” had changed from the old days, 
but were hardly prepared for the overpowering many-storied 
edifice of brick and stone and steel beams which rose before us. 
The change was even more apparent when we entered and 
were taken up to our rooms, furnished on the department store 
plan, with brass bedsteads, rocking chairs, electric lights, electric 
bells, and bath tubs, too, on each floor. On the ground floor 
there was an imposing salon and a private dining room where 
dinners were served to order to real tourists. It is not easy to 
explain after all why these things should so completely spoil a 
place, but “Julia’s” is certainly an example of how signs of 
progress can do harm, albeit it means profits to Mlle. Julia. 

The original “Julia’s” had its beginning years ago in the 
modest little Hotel des Voyageurs, which still stands in the 
shadow of the present imposing “annexe.” “Julia’s”’ was then 
run, as it is now, by Mlle. Julia, a capable, strong, sound-headed, 
hard-working Breton peasant woman. Then all was simple and 
excellent and full of what is fondly called character. Now 
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“Julia’s” is still excellent when it comes to food and drink and 
a well-kept house, but simplicity has gone with the old clien ée, 

In the old days there came to the little hotel a coterie of 
artists each year, Americans, Englishmen, and a scattering of 
Frenchmen, drawn there as much by the charm and comfort ind 
price of the pension, as by the picturesque water-mills and 
quaintly coiffed peasant girls which offered such appealing sub- 
jects for the artist’s brushes. 

Julia, level-headed business woman, saw the possibilities 
ahead and succumbed to the pressure from without. How can 
she be blamed? Who of us has the courage to raise the 
umbrella which will ward off a golden shower? One dresses for 
dinner now at “Julia’s.’ There are bridge parties in the salon, 
and automobiles are in each other’s way in Pont Aven’s small 
Place, and completely overrun the remise of the hotel at times, 

Is Julia content? She has made and is making money, and 
making it fast. Julia is one of the self-made wealthy women 
of Brittany to-day, but she complains bitterly that the artists— 
the real artists—have left her. Prices have risen at “Julia’s” to 
the height of the new hotel, but, it is said by those who know, 
that there is not one of the old crowd whom its patronne would 
not gladly welcome back at five francs a day, or less, if they 
would only come. 

The Pére Chabas—When Autumn leaves begin to turn in the 
North it has been our custom for many years to turn the prow 


‘of our automobile towards Martigues and the Hotel Chabas. 


Martigues is one of those unspoiled places that certain people 
are always longing for and looking for, but never really like 
when they find them. In reality this class of travelers chiefly 
want big hotels in gay centers, and such will do well to give 
the Hotel’Chabas at Martigues a wide berth. But for those 
who want to see the most beautiful corner of Old Provence, a 
petit pays with a character all its own, and would receive one of 
the “warmest welcomes at an inn” possible to conceive will do 
well to drop into Hotel Chabas, which sits at the entrance to the 
little village of Martigues, coming from Marseilles by road. 

Provence is much more than an old name for & number of 
the départements of modern France which border the Mediter- 
ranean, but boundary lines are vague and shadowy to most trav- 
elers. It is recognized by the French as a region with its own 
traditions, its own language, its own customs; and with respect 
to these things, as with many others, one which bears little 
resemblance to the rest of France, while a Provencal is as unlike 
a Parisian as a New Yorker differs from a Terra del Fuegian. 

Provencal hotels are different, too, from hotels in other parts 
of France, are more primitive, for instance, which adds to 
their interest, but not much to their comfort. And Hotel Cha- 
bas is a typical Provencal hotel, though if one will but put up 
with its obvious discomforts for the sake of its warm-hearted, 
kind Provengaux who run it, and many other things besides, 
they can pass some delightful weeks in Martigues, the “Pro- 
vengal Venice,” the painter’s paradise. 

Hotel Chabas may lack many things that most people want, 
or at least would appreciate, but it has for us a great attraction 
in the comfort and ampleness of our studio apartment. An 
American artist (one of the few who ever got to Martigues) 
came along one day and persuaded the Pére Chabas to put in a 
skylight in a great room on an-upper floor, and lo! the studio 
grew into being. It’s the only: forward step in the march of 
progress that the hotel has ever taken. In all other respects it 
is as it was a hundred years ago- ‘It -was-built for a convent, 
and remained one until the Revolution forced on it a secular 
existence. Its long, dark corridors; off which open the small 
rooms, are reminiscent of conventual seclusion, and its lack of 
fireplaces suggests a régime of religious severity. This is one 
of the hotel’s handicaps, for in spite of the fact that- the sun 
shines more days in the year at Martigues than anywhere else 
in France, it can be cold enough in Winter by the very contrast. 

One’s automobile is stabled comfortably enough in the ancient 
chapel of the convent, now the remise of the hotel, which is still 
crowned by an empty bell-tower, and the small, wiry Provencal 
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ies now-munch hay where the high altar once stood. What 
f interesting travel book an automobile could write if only it 
ha! the’ genius of ‘Rudyard Kipling’s machinery. “Garages I 
have known!” In~France and elsewhere an automobile has 
sone strange bed-fellows once and again. 

changes have come over Martigues, but it is not yet spoiled, 
and only automobilists with a spirit of adventure latent in their 
breasts, or-a good bump of location, ever seek it out as they are 
bound from Paris to the Riviera. They keep chiefly to the 
great Route d’Italie and pass it by forty kilometers distant as 
they turn off at Aix-en-Provence leaving the road to Marseilles 
to the right at Orgon. These indications of the exact location 
of Martigues are all sufficient to the serious minded; let others 
who might not like it stick to the main route and make “la 
vitesse” to their heart’s content. 

The Grand Hotel Cendrillon—At. the name “Riviera” one’s 
thoughts leap at once to Nice, Monte Carlo, and the other luxu- 
rious resorts of that brilliant galaxy of Mediterranean play- 
grounds paralleling the coast from Marseilles to the frontier. 

How many of the world of pleasure seckers who for the 
Winter months annually flock to the famous Cote d’Azur—as the 
Riviera is better known to the French—have an acquaintance 
with, or have ever heard of, Cassis? 

Cassis is simply an obscure, tiny port, three kilometers from 
the railway, and as far removed from the glitter and gaiety 
of Cannes, Nice, and Monte Carlo as its small, enigmatic Hotel 
Cendrillon is unlike the palm-shaded, palace hotels of “la Cote.” 

Hotel Cendrillon owns to a dozen rooms, and is but an out- 
growth of a maison bourgeoise, recently come into being as a 
hotel. It has, too, a strip of walled garden, planted with a 
couple of stunted palms and overhung with two towering pines. 
On top of the garden wall is a “terrace,” or belvidere, over- 
looking the busy port, with the open sea beyond, and the un- 
kempt Place or Square at its feet. 

Cassis’ nineteen hundred inhabitants divide their time between 
fishing and hauling crushed stone and cement from the moun- 
tains roundabout down to the port, there to be loaded on to the 
picturesque Mediterranean craft of all shapes and sizes which 
crowd the darse. 

The only real excitement and hilarity for Cassis, its inhab- 
itants in general, and those who live under the roof of the 
Hotel Cendrillon in particular, is on Sunday when an excursion 
steamer ties up to the quay, having brought out a crowd of 
Marseillais to eat bouilla baisse and play bowles. This, or an 
automobilist, strayed by accident from the great “Route Na- 
tional,” are the only real dissipations of Cassis, so far as min- 
gling with the outside world goes. 

Hotel Cendrillon may be modest and retiring enough, but its 
proprietors are not. They think. their hotel second to none on 
earth. The Ferauds are a typical Provencal couple, good- 
natured, warm-hearted, boisterous, and romancers, vivid and 
unblushing, all this overlaid with a childlike simplicity. Neither 
has ever been twenty miles away from their own petit pays. 
They had risen from being proprietors of a small wayside house 
of call, a halting place for the drivers of the heavily-laden 
charettes on their climb up out of Marseilles over the Estaque 
Mountains, to what they fondly imagined was a resort hotel. 
The transition has left them a bit dizzy and uncertain. At the 
time we happened on Hotel Cendrillon they had just prefixed 
the word “Grand” to their hotel sign, and had printed Cassis- 
Sur-Mer on their letter heads. These little things attended to, 
they sat down to wait for the golden stream of prosperity to roll 
their way. We broke rudely into this golden dream when we 
coasted down the mountainside into Cassis one Midsummer’s 
day and drew up in front of Hotel Cendrillon. 

The Ferauds had never come into contact with vagabond trav- 
elers who journeyed by automobile; they were expecting a gilt- 
edged clientéle only, and had arranged their prices to suit (as 
they fondly believed) this exclusive trade with which their hotel 
was to be inundated. Our modest automobile deceived them 
for the moment into thinking that the vanguard had arrived. 
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But our author-chauffeur and “business manager,’ without 
leaving his seat behind the wheel, firmly, but ‘dispassionately, 
argued the matter out with the excited little couple who were 
dancing around us in a perfectly irresponsible manner. Five 
francs a day was our limit, and the price usually given to peo- 
ple of our proclivities for a stay throughout the country. 

The mere fact that we arrived as automobilists through neces- 
sity, not wealth, and not as artists with white umbrellas was 
against us. Finally, upon convincing the couple:that we knew our 
French well, and that there were many places even more attractive 
(with a contemptuous wave of the hand at the “Grand” Hotel 
Cendrillon) where, at this price we would be welcomed, liter- 
ally, with open arms, the chauffeur prepared to move on. 

How far the Ferauds believed all this is doubtful, but the 
prospect of a party of four driving away under their eyes (we 
were all still in the automobile) shook their nerve. They capit- 
ulated. And this is the true story of how the Grand Hotel 
Cendrillon fell from its high estate and became a dollar-a-day 
hotel. Those who come after us and pay more than that cannot 
possibly get more value. That is the difficulty with the re- 
sources of the hotel in the small French town. It is not possi- 
ble to cater for you differently, whether the price you pay be the 
four or five a day charged a pensionaire or the ten or a dozen 
put on because you are an automobilist. With all its good 
points, and there are some, the Grand Hotel Cendrillon at Cas- 
sis-Sur-Mer is, frankly, not worth any more than five francs a 
day, whether you arive on foot or in an automobile. 

We did not fare so badly at Hotel Cendrillon after all. But 
what virgin soil in which to plant new ideas! So we thought, 
and tried it, though we never got further than teaching the 
proprietor how to make toast—it was he who made our “little 
breakfast.” This, and cleaning the knives (a job to which he 
could sit down) formed the bulk of his work. On Sunday, in 
his best clothes, he stood on the lookout for automobiles. 

The mere sight of an automobile threw the Ferauds into a 
delirium. At the first sound of a horn way up the mountain 
Madame would rush from her kitchen to the window in the 
garden wall which commanded the little place, abandoning her 
cooking to any sort of charred fate that it might befall. Out 
of this window she hung, like a fat spider in its web, and with 
sweet smiles and words would try to entice the automobilist to 
enter, who, to speak truly, is usually as gullible as the traditional 
fly. Not all of us are, though, and no one really likes to be 
‘thought such, so these words of warning. 

It was Madame who did the cooking. Also Madame was the 
intellectual head of the house. She was acquainted wtih Dumas’ 
novels, and all the time we knew her she had in hand a “yellow- 
back,” which she was always offering to lend us, entitled “Mig- 
nonette.” It was one of those flimsy French things. 

Madame Feraud was a poet, too. She could turn out a poem 
while you waited, written on a corner of the kitchen table in 
the Provencal patois. Meals were good enough, but problem- 
atic. There were days when we rolled in abundance, and there 
were days when we went out and bought things and cooked 
them ourselves. Those were the days when Madame conceived 
a new poem or “Mignonette” blocked the ordinary course of 
household affairs. 

Still, both Monsieur and Madame felt much hurt when we 
left to take up our Winter quarters at Martigues, where we had 
a little pied de terre always awaiting us. Madame wept at part- 
ing, and Monsieur sped us on our way with a gift of half a 
dozen bottles of the famous white wine of Cassis. 

Let us hope that nobody will be so cruel as to send the pro- 
prietors of the Hotel Cendrillon a translation of this, as has 
been done by officious persons with our written remarks on 
things French in times past, thereby causing coolnesses between 
us and some of our friends. We hope again to listen to an- 
other of Madame’s poems, while slow-footed Felicie spreads the 
table in the shady garden of Hotel Cendrillon, before the Cassi- 
diennes wake up to the knowledge that they are a part of the 
“real Riviera” and begin to plant palm trees'on the quay. 
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One-Car Garage of Squared Field Stone, Which Appears Well and Is Very Well Arranged Inside 


O MUCH has been said about concrete and cement in the 
S previous chapters of the story of the private garage that 
a note of warning must here be sounded. It is not necessary to 
use either in order to have a well-built, well-arranged- garage; 
in fact, many of the very best garages are of stone, brick, or 
wood in combination with either of them. This is, of course, 
not said to deprecate cement, but simply to present the other 
side of the question, namely, the stone and brick side. 

Even in the stone and brick house, there will be much cement 
used for floors, wash racks, foundations, and otherwise, but 
in the main, houses built chiefly of brick and stone, and having 
that external appearance, will be described. 

Thus, the illustration at the head of this article shows a good 
example of squared field-stone construction. This is not laid 
up in courses, but as broken ashlar, the mortar or cement join- 
ing the individual stones being “pointed out” for the sake of 
appearances. In size, the whole building measures about 17 feet 
wide by 27 feet long. Of the total length, about one-third is 
given up to rooms for the chauffeur. 

Adequate Provision for Driver Important—This matter of 
providing quarters for the driver is one that has a considerable 
influence upon the other matter of employment of chaffeurs. 
This latter, always a troublesome point, is greatly simplified 
and the chances of getting a first-class man and keeping him 
much improved, if proper provision is made for housing him and 
his family. The family need not always be counted upon, as in 
the present case, for instance, the quarters provided are large 
enough for but one. This, of 
course, presupposes an unmar- 
ried man as chaffeur. 

The quarters provided in 
this case consist of but two 
rooms, if the bathroom be not 
counted. These are a_bed- 
room and a small living-room. 
When the size given over to 
the rooms is considered, 8 feet 
x 16 feet inside, it is apparent 
that the rooms are small. 
However, this may be offset 
by the fact that a single man 
would be likely to use them 
very little. For the bedroom. 
as an example, only room for 
the bed would be necessary. 
namely, 7 feet by 5 feet. 

Similarly, with other rooms. 
the need for space is small. 





Another One-Car Garage of Glazed Face Brick 


More liberal is the space allotted to the one car owned, this 
measuring 16 feet wide by 18 feet long, inside. These are the 
gross dimensions, as the door subtracts something at the front, 
while at the two sides are placed the workbench and cupboards. 
The latter are unusually complete and well-suited to the pur- 
pose, being built with doors for the upper part and drawers for 
the lower half. The doors open for access to a series of shelves, 
about five in number, and perhaps 3 feet long, two sets being 
located side by side. 

These shelves begin about 3 feet 6 inches off of the ground 
and extend upward to about 8 feet. Below them the cabinet, if 
it might be called that, is widened out from 18 inches to about 
2 feet in depth. In this wide part are located the drawers, 
three high, and two wide, as in the case of the shelves. This 
outfit provides more space than could possibly be used for the 
repair parts and tools of a single car, so that there is oppor- 
tunity for “a place for everything and everything in its place,” 
to paraphrase an old saying. 

On the near side, the workbench provides plenty of room for 
ordinary repair work, being about 8 feet long by 2 feet wide. A 
pair of vises, one for large and one for small work, give ample 
provision for the driver to show his mechanical ability, while 
the several drawers below the bench provide space for the tools 
he would use. A skylight above of an area equal to fully one- 
fourth of the floor space, lights up the whole interior, assisted 
by the window shown and a duplicate on the other side, as well 
as the open front doors when the weather allows. 

Heating System Very Im- 
portant—Of great  impor- 
tance usually, when the chauf- 
feur and his family or the 
chauffeur alone is housed in 
the same building, the heating 
system assumes a position of 
greatly increased importance. 
In fact it becomes’ the 
problem. In this case, a 
happy solution was effected. 
The garage is close to the 
rear of the house, unusually 
close. The rear in this case 
is the windy side of the place, 
and so, is cared for more 
than is usual. The heating 
means is steam. To heat the 
nearby’ garage was then a 
simple problem, a mere matter 
of connecting pipes. 
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. was effected as follows: The steam pipes for the rear of 
th: dwelling were continued (underground) into the center of 
the side of the garage nearest to the house. Then a large radia- 
to- was placed in the center of that side and connected to the 
stcam supply. Its position is such that it is against the wall of 
the driver’s bedroom, thus furnishing plenty of heat for that. 
In actual location, however, it is in the automobile room, so that 
there is plenty of heat to prevent the water in the circulating 
system from freezing, no matter how low the temperature gets. 

Aside from those described, this garage shows no other un- 
usual features of interest. The oil and gasoline tanks are both 
outside of the building, buried under the ground. The top of a 
barrel of oil, waiting to be put into the underground tank, may 
be seen in the foreground, just above the stone wall. 

Glazed-Face Bricks Give a Good Appearance—In the sec- 
ond garage shown on the first page, cement, studded with small 
round field stones, is used for the portal and foundations, or at 
least that portion of the foundation which is above ground. 
The rest of the house is constructed of brick with a glazed face. 
As the picture brings out, this gives the whole structure a very 
clean, neat appearance. Around the lower part of the outside 
is carried a water table of concrete slabs, which, dividing the 
pebbled surface from the smooth finish, gives the house an im- 
proved, not to say, finished appearance. 

At the front, the portal which serves but for a door compart- 
ment adds very materially to the looks, as do also the over- 
hanging wooden eaves. Speaking of the roof, the combination 
of three different shapes—the peaked, the square, and the 
mansard—adds very much to the ensemble. 

This car space is nearly square, if anything, a little longer 
than wide, In the center, the washstand is placed, so that the 
car is driven right onto it, in coming in. In the picture the car 
is shown on the wash stand. The back door allows driving 
right through, although the interior is large enough so that the 
car may be turned to come out of the same- door by which it 
entered. 

At the right, nearly hidden behind the bush, is the door by 
which the owner may enter, this being near enough to the mair 
or car doors to allow of entering by the small door and opening 
the car doors from the inside without much time wasted in either 
time or distance traveled. 

Although none are shown on the side picture, the number of 
windows on the other sides is ample, and the interior lighting is 
very good. This garage, just recently completed by the owner, 
4. B. Harmon, is located at Frankfort, Mich. The upper part, 
above the automobile room, is finished off and furnishes plenty 
of room, either for storage of tops, robes, etc., or for chaf- 
feur’s quarters, should it be desirable to use it in that manner. 
The chimney, which may be seen very faintly to the left and 
above the roof, provides means for heating. 

Field Stone Construction Popular—Elsewhere on this page 
is to be seen a slightly larger garage built of field stone. This 
form of construction is gaining favor every day, particularly 
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Pian of Unique One-Car Garage in Stone 
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This Garage, Large Enough for Six Cars, Houses but Two 


for cases like this. The place is located in the country, so to 
speak, being about 20 miles above New York City, and really 
far from any other city. The house occupies the top of a high 
knoll, overlooking the Hudson River, of which a magnificent 
view is obtained. The knoll is of rock, and before any building 
can be done on the premises blasting must be resorted to in 
excavating for foundations. The result is that plenty of stone 
is handy, the railroad station is far away, so that it is no won- 
der that the stone is used for the walls instead of cement: 

In form, the building is slightly deeper than wide, the depth 
being 30 feet against a width of but 22 feet. The picture is taken 
of the width, and gives scant idea of the much greater depth. 
Like all of the other buildings on the estate, this is of field 
stone laid up as broken ashlar, with shingle roof and concrete 
floor. Probably the most apparent feature shown in the picture 
is the front door arrangement. 

This consists of a pair of doors, hinged in two places. This 
allows of folding up each door into a very narrow compact unit, 
one-third the width of the door when full open. But one of each 
pair of hinges opens toward the inside of the structure, so that 
latches to prevent it being pushed in at times when the owner 
is not around are necessary at but those two points. In the 
main, the door folds to the outside, and when closed normally 
rests against a metal strip which projects above the floor. 

Within there is a large clear central portion, which the car 
occupies. At the sides of this are placed, respectively, the 
workbench on the left and the tools on the right. The latter 
consist of a hand drill press, mouuted upon a post let into the 
wall, an anvil and fire, while the gasoline pump and washstand 
are located on this same side. -The last named is a small affair 
intended for the owner’s personal use, and should not be con- 
fused with the wash rack for the car, which is in the middle of 
the cement floor. It is located close to the door, so as to be 
convenient on leaving. Thus, having completed a dirty job on 
the car, everything is cleaned up, and just as the owner is about 
to leave, the last thing he wants to do is to wash up. 

Some Slight Provision for Heating—Since the ¢ 
should not be left without any heat in thé winter, sligh’ ion 
is made by the fireplace at the far end. This was buili in at the 
time the building was constructed, and is connected to a very 
large, wide chimney, the top of which may just be seen in the 
picture. The latter would provide plenty of draft, but it would 
seem as if an open fire of this sort would be dangerous where 
much oil, gasoline and oily waste were unavoidably present. 

Including the windows in the door, six in number, the light 
provision is ample, as there are ten other windows, three on 
each side and four at the far end. The size is such as to re- 
quire considerable light; in fact, in spite of the numerous win- 
dows the interior appears very dark. Another feature of this 
garage worth speaking of is the maneuvering space left in 
front of the building. This has a tapering shape, from the very 
narrow neck, where the car must enter, to the very wide part 
just to the left where the car may be seen. Its shape and size are 
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Garage Which Was Stretched from One to Two Cars’ Capacity 


such that the longest car could make the full turn in one change 
of direction. The other cut on the previous page shows the plan 
of a stone garage of some merit. It is not large, but more space 
is provided than the one car would seem to call for. The first 
thing to be noticed is the open center portion, located midway 
between the automobile room and the driver’s room. The latter 
is like the one previously described, somewhat small, and evi- 
denty intended for a single man. 

Inside it measures 10 feet 6 inches by 19 feet, slightly larger 
than the other one. The entrance in the middle of the side 
would give the impression that it, also, was divided into two 
parts, a living-room and a sleeping-room. The size and ar- 
rangement, too, would seem to carry out this idea, two being 
placed in the front living-room, where light was more desir- 
able, and the single window in the bedroom, where light is not 
so needful. 

In the automobile room little of novelty is found, the usual 
arrangement being followed. This gives the double doors, the 
drain for washing purposes close up to the doors, the work- 
bench fairly close to the drain, so that work can be done on the 
car when being washed. Close to the workbench is the sink, 
where the driver could wash up, this also being close enough to 
the car position to be handy for filling the radiator. 

Small Frame Building for Two Cars Unique—At first sight 
the unique features of the small frame garage for two cars, 
shown at the top of this page, are not apparent. In fact, it 
looks just as one would expect any well-designed frame garage 
of that capacity to look. The shape of the roof gives a slight 
clue to the peculiarity. This lies in the fact that this garage 
was originally built for but one car and was enlarged to accom- 
modate two by cutting the building in two along the center line, 
widening out to two-car size by moving one-half over, and then 
filling in the missing portions. The two changes in direction of 
the slope of the roof indicate where the parting was made, the 
left-hand part being the older, or first-built, part, are also the 
right-hand wall and the first part of the right-hand roof. 

The mansard part of the roof, the center portion, was added, 
the door at the left was duplicated, and the front and back walls 
sided up to match the other parts. One window at each side 
and one at the rear afforded scant light for the enlarged build- 
ing, so when the changes were being made another window was 
added in the back and a skylight on each side of the roof. The 
garage is short and gives little room behind the car, or in front 
of it, for that matter. This determines the position of the car 
in the garage with some accuracy, and the skylights were located 
so as to afford overhead light on the engine of the car. 

Another feature of this garage is, like the first, unique and - 
also invisible in this picture. To understand it at its full worth 
the statement must be made that the whole building, first for 
one car, and later, as shown, for two cars, was built with the 
utmost economy. The floor is of wood, spruce being used ex- 
cept directly under the right-hand portion, where ‘the Cadillac 
car shown is kept. There the floor is of concrete. This con- 
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crete floor is very small, exceeding the wheelbase of the ca: in 
length by but a few inches, and the tread in width by a Sin ilar 
amount. Like the various other parts of the building previo sly 
described, this was dictated by economy, the concrete fidor be- 
ing too expensive to use for the whole width and length, so all 
of its advantages were gained without its disadvantages. 

Aside from the economy of space and money, the interior 
shows up with marked excellence; the light is good; the ar- 
rangement is even better, there is a place for everything, waiter, 
oil, and gasoline are provided in the proper places; tool equip- 
ment is complete and well selected, etc. The inside size is 20 
feet wide by 18 feet deep. In this space the two cars, a four- 
cylinder Cadillac and a six-cylinder Ford, share equally, each 
having 10 feet in width. In depth, however, the workbenches, 
clothes closets, and other things congregated-.at the back re- 
duce the available depth to about 14 feet. There is a source of 
water supply at each outer corner, so that each owner may use 
water at the same time without bothering the other. The gaso- 
line tank is buried outside in a convenient place in front, and 
holds three barrels. 

Three-Car Frame Garage—When it comes to a multiplicity 
of cars of high power, which usually spells long wheelbase, the 
garage requirements go up very fast; that is, the size must be 
unusual, particularly when the land provided is such as to call 
for a narrow building. 

_ This is shown in the garage at the bottom of this page, which 
houses three big Thomas cars, two of them “sixes.” The view 
was not taken to bring out the length, but, on the contrary, to 
reduce the apparent, length as much as possible. The actual 
inside measurements were 24 feet wide by 60 feet long. 

This great length was lighted by means of seven large win- 
dows on each side, as well as three equally large ones across the 
back, and whatever light entered at the front.end from the one 
window there or the open door. The wash rack was at the 
front, just inside of the door, but in fair weather the cars were 
washed outside on the big cement platform provided as a run- 
way. This measured 25 feet by 25 feet, so that it would be easily 
accommodate several cars at once. 

Gasoline was furnished by a 500-gallon Bowser tank located: at 
the left side of the building near the front road. The interior 
was heated by a large stove located just behind the stairs and 
toilet, in about the center of the length of the first floor. As 
the area to be heated was great, and as this one stove heated 
the living-rooms upstairs also, it was very large in size. 

At the rear end extending clear across the building was a 
large workbench fitted up in the customary manner. The build- 
ing, although frame, is made as nearly fireproof as possible by 
the inside sheeting, which is of ornamental sheet steel, asis also 
the ceiling of the lower floor. The floor is of concrete. The living- 
rooms. above are unusually complete, comprising six large-sized 
and very conveniently arranged rooms for the chauffeur. 

(To be continued.) 





More Elaborate Garage of Frame Houses Three Big Cars 
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OMOBILE VIBRATION AND ITs” 
PHYSIOLOGIC EFFECTS * 


By André Gonthier | 




















Can from the point of view of means of locomo- 
tion, the present age has been decisive. Important inven- 
tions have revolutionized that branch of human knowledge and 
have contributed powerfully toward the advancement of the 
world in the process of evolution that is being carried out. We 
live in the century of speed. In the present organization, a 
simple stoppage—a mere falling off in the means of communica- 
tion—brings in its train great disruption. Present relations and 
exchanges between individuals and populations are so intense 
and so necessary that their continued maintenance is a matter of 
life or death. 

Where are the peaceful trips of other days? The berlins of 
long ago, the diligences, and the good old times when no one 
was in a hurry? What a veritable revolution has been brought 
about in means of transport! And when their importance is 
considered, the character they have taken, the changes, trans- 
formations in habit which their use imposes, even to the extent 
of making necessary a new method of living to a constantly 
growing number of people, it will be evident that questions of 
hygiene are also involved. Swift steamers, railways, sub- 
marines, automobiles, dirigibles and aeroplanes are all means 
of locomotion imposing new conditions of existence, involving 
special accidents and bringing in their train a new pathology 
whieh is becoming more and more important. If automobile 
travel be considered, it will be seen that the organism of those de- 
voted to it is subjected to multiple influences. The speed of the 
car, the blast of air striking the body, the cold, the dust, the pro- 
longed immobility, the gas from the motor, and the concentra- 
tion necessary are some of the factors capable of producing an 
entire gamut of physiological and psychological effects, which 
may even attain to morbidity. 

The skin, certain organs of sense, the respiratory apparatus, 
the circulation, the oxidation of the blood, the nervous system 
and digestive organs are all more or less influenced. If these 
organs be normal and the causes in question act progressively, 
the individual will become inured, and, by the habit of resistance 
to exterior agencies, the organism will acquire a particular 
power of endurance in addition to that of the normal state. If 
certain organs be already diseased, they will also react, but in 
a manner aggravated or lessened by their defects. 

Medicine and the Automobile—The relations which unite 
automobiling with medicine, while not established in a precise 
manner, exist none the less, since here is a means of locomotion 
becoming more popular from day to day, which bears upon 
importamt questions of hygiene, which may be the cause of 
pathologic affections, and. also, it is true, be a therapeutic means 
—a valuable aid to the physician. {t has already been noted that 
vibration is one of the factors by which the automobile acts 
on the system. Vibration, which in the automobile is regarded 
only as a disagreeable inconvenience to be remedied to the 
greatest extent possible, is also a therapeutic aid, resorted to in 
various cases, such as gynecology, nervous affections and the 
like, The patient is subjected to general or local vibration, ap- 
plied either manually, ‘or by means of special apparatus, me- 
chanically operated. 

Are the physiologic effects produced by the vibrations of the 


automobile comparable to those which it is sought to dbtain 


therapeutically? What are the relations of the analogy, what 
resemblance can there be between the vibrations applied to the 


Si eae from the French -of “Omnia,” by Charles B. 


Hayward. 


patient and those to which the chauffeur is subjected? What 
conclusions can be drawn therefrom? This is what we have 
attempted to study out. 

In making a research of vibratory medicine, curious facts 
have been brought to light, demonstrating that for a long time 
past, medicine has occupied itself with a study of the effects of 
locomotion. If vibratory medicine be of rather recent origin 
in its scientific application, massage, of which it is a variation, 
has been known and employed since the most remote times. 
The medical literature of the Chinese and Hindoos show that 
these people had a thorough knowledge of massage. In the 
Graeco-Roman age, instruments had been perfected and me-- 
chanical vibration, which now interests us, was employed. 

Astruc, the famous professor of the Faculty of Medicine of 
Montpelier, in an article appearing in Le Mercure de France, 
in April, 1735, enumerates the experiments made with this 
method of medication in the Greek and Latin epochs. Accord- 
ing to him, Ovibase, Hippocrates, Coelius, Aurelian, and later, 
Bernard de Gordon, had all shown the benefits to be obtained 
from this practise. Since the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, works on mechano-therapeuty have become more numer- 
ous. In 1711, Hoffman, in Germany, prescribed gymnastics for 
hypochondria, phthisis and other ailments. In France, Chirac, 
the physician of Louis XV, recommended trips in a poste 
chaise for neurasthenia. He remarks that hypochondriacs are 
much benefited by riding over the block pavements of those days, 
of which, unfortunately, only too many evidences remain. 

The success due to the somewhat special therapeutic treat- 
ment imposed by the romantic poste chaise of our ancestors in- 
spired the Abbé de Sainte Pierre, the celebrated Utopian and 
author of the “Project for Universal Peace,” to construct a sort 
of rocking chair of which the occupant was subjected to a shak 
ing analagous to that experienced in the poste chaise, and from 
which, according to him, similar benefits were to be obtained. 
In Le Mercure de France, of 1734, appeared an announcement 
of the Abbé, unveiling his invention. The claims made are so 
interesting and naive as to warrant a detailed citation. 

“The Poste Rocking Chair’—‘“Machine for curing and re- 
moving maladies arising from an excess of nourishment, over- 
sedentary life and lack of perspiration. M. Chirac and other 
skilled physicians have observed that the movement to which 
the body is subjected in a poste chaise, rolling rapidly over the 
pavement for several days, may be regarded as an excellent 
remedy for many of the evils attributed to melancholy, vapors, 
bile, etc.” 

He goes on to explaint in his own manner, in the physiological 
ideas of that day, which to us appear vague and ridiculous, how 
the shaking of. the rocking chair would act in all classes of 
maladies—somewhat a la patent medicine panacea of our own 
time. 

“The majority of these evils are caused by obstructions of the 
glands and other parts of the viscera, and these obstructions 
are found most frequently in those whose blood has , become 
thickened; or poverishied by lack of air, which ‘gives animation 
and increases the elasticity of the blood? Obstructions in the 
small canalsyof the glands are dissipated simply by the shaking 


‘and ‘thé’ rapid trembliflg of the entire body caused by the poste 


chaise, while, on the other hand, this sharp and continued shak- 
ing compeles stronger and more frequent respiration, thus pass- 
ing more air tHtough the blood. These ‘effects of the obstruc- 
tions happen most frequently to those who overeat and who 
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take less exercise than is necessary for the blood, of which 
there are a great many, particularly in the cities.” 

Have we not here the advice of hygienic exercise, which the 
modern practitioner does not disavow? 

“But as the poste chaise remedy is costly and above all, em- 
barrassing, I have invented a substitute in the shape of a rock- 
ing chair affixed to a frame which subjects it to strong and 
lively shaking.” 

Wealthy and sedentary people who are particularly subject to 
obstructions and lack of perspiration, may have such a machine, 
or trembler, at home, while others may be treated at apothe- 
caries and by surgeons. So was launched Le Tremoussoir, and 
it raised a great furore in its time. Voltaire, writing from 
Champs, to the Comte D’Argental, September 14, 1744, says “I 
departed for Champs, instead of dining. Placed myself in the 
tremoussoir of the Abbé Sainte Pierre and here I am, a little 
better, etc.” But in spite of its success and its illustrious clients, 
the novel rocking chair was soon lost in oblivion, like so many 
other inventions. The fact to be drawn from it was that the 
idea for that original device was taken from the poste chaise. 
It will also be seen that later, means of locomotion were respon- 
sible for the famous trembling chair of Charcot. The experi- 
ments of Zander and Nycander, both of whom invented special 
vibratory devices may be rapidly passed over, as well as many 
more of comparatively recent origin, a recital of which would 
form quite a lengthy chapter—more on medicine than automo- 
biling. The prinicipal results of vibratory treatment .are said 


FRANKLIN. TRUCK UPKEEP 


YRACUSE, N. Y., Dec. 6—An innovation in the construc- 
tion of motor vehicles is the use of pneumatic tires on the 
tracks built by the H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Company of 
Syracuse. Though an innovation, this has been tested long 
enough so that the company is able to announce that their use 
results in a very low cost of up-keep. The company also states 
that to the fact that in their construction unnecessary weight is 
eliminated, is due the possibility of successful use of pneumatic 
tires on the wheels of the Franklin trucks. 
In discussing the results secured and the use of pneumatic 
tires for trucks, the following statement is made by W. F. 


Kneip, engineer of the commercial car department at the Franklin 
automobile factory: 


In the operation and manufacture of motor trucks the great 
question is the cost of maintenance and up-keep. This subject is 
of greater importance than reliability; indeed, reliability is actually 
involved in it. For example, it would be possible for us to conceive 
of operating a motor truck which was absolutely reliable but which, 
at the same time, cost an excessive amount to maintain. Of course, 
in spite of its reliability, its operation would have to be discon- 
tinued as it could not compete with others which could do the 
work more cheaply. 

We will confine this discussion to trucks of 3,000 pounds’ capacity 
and under. For such trucks or delivery wagons to show increased 
earnings over horse transportation their speed must be much 
greater. In delivery service such a truck must displace from two 
to three horse-drawn wagons. 

In the past designers acted upon the assumption that reliability 
was the real key to success. With this in mind they pounced on 
our long-suffering and overworked friend, the pneumatic tire, and 
threw him out, bag and baggage. The idea was that a half hour 
lost now and then, due to a puncture, constituted an insurmountable 
barrier to the use of pneumatics. So far, we will all admit that. 
other things being equal, the puncture-proof tire is the best to use. 
But it was soon found that in order to make a satisfactory showing 
against horses the trucks would have to run at an excessively high 
speed when equipped with solid tires. 

The result was that the trucks began to come apart quite 
rapidly, and spent considerable of their time in the repair shop. 
This interfered with reliability, and, in addition, greatly raised the 
sum of the items. of repairs and tire cost. This was not all, as it 
was found that these high speeds had a tendency to loosen tires 
so that they would come off on the road. To apply one of these 
tires generally necessitated the removal:of-the wheel and the use 
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to be an augmentation of the secretions, particularly o° the 
intestinal tract, quieting of the nervous system, and the fac 'lita- 
tion of digestion. 

The Automobile Produces Similar Results—The use o* the 
automobile and certain other forms of transportation, in which 
the vibration is violent and continually produces analagou:; re- 
sults, and it seems that the physiological action of the vibrations 
affords an occasion to explain certain of the advantages and 
disadvantages of automobiling in this connection. 

In a paper read before the Academy of Science, Mouneyrat 
has shown that in persons devoted to automobiling, there is an 
increase in the rate of formation of hemoglobin, as well as in 
the number of cells in the blood, which is explained by the 
action of the greater amount of air inhaled and its oxidation 
of the tissues. Is this not a close approach to the experiments 
of Colombo, who demonstrated the secretory effects of vibra- 
tion? Dr. Legendre has also shown that the automobile, by 
reason of its vibration, affords a remedy for several forms of 
congestion affecting various organs. But it is hardly necessary 
to drag out further the catalogue of benefits or ills. It has 
been shown that medicine must contend with the new form of 
locomotion. On the railway, as on the automobile, the simple 
shaking, to which one is loth to attach any importance, may 
in certain cases, and according to the manner in which the 
subject reacts, mark the starting point of certain pathologic 
affections. On the contrary, it may also be a therapeutic aid, 
of which our forefathers long since took advantage. 


id 


REDUCED BY PNEUMATICS. 


of a huge, clumsy mechanism which took a man and a helper to 
operate. Thus when a tire came off on the road it was a case 
of either coming home slowly on the rim or waiting for a new 
wheel. These things interfered quite decidedly with reliability, 
besides costing money. The position of the operator of a single 
truck in a small town where there was no — -applying machine 
was particularly unenviable. 

To overcome this tires were finally developed that would stay 
on till worn off. This last kind was worse than the first, because 
the operator, in order to save money on tires, would let the tire 
wear down until it had practically no cushioning effect. His 
expense for repairs would be two-fold. 

In the meantime, makers of pleasure cars were studying the 
pneumatic tire problem. It was’ found that there was a relation 
between size of tire used, weight carried and speed at which it was 
carried. Given a certain weight and a certain speed, larger tires 
would lower the tire cost per mile, at the same time assuring 
greater reliability from the tire point of view by eliminating the 
danger of blow-outs and minimizing the danger of puncture. 

In a sense the problem is analogous to retail and wholesale buy- 
ing, for when tires are bought it is simply a case of buying so 
many miles. When larger tires are bought larger packages of 
miles are purchased, and the rate is cheaper. The only objection 
to this arrangement is that it makes the first cost look high. That 
is one reason why so many so-called cheap cars are unsatisfactory 
to their purchasers. By the use of large tires, however, we have 
eliminated lost tires, the wasted time installing new tires and most 
of the lost time and money spent in repairing the mechanism. 
Therefore, the reliability is actually increased about one hundred 
per cent., while the sum of tire cost per mile, plus repairs to 
mechanism, is reduced. 


At the same time, by increasing the safe available speed, the 
capacity of the truck per day has been increased about fifty per 
cent., and all this at the expense of an occasional puncture which 
can be easily remedied by the cheapest sort of help in a half hour, 
rt most. We must not lose sight of the fact that cutting down the 
‘ost of repairs on mechanism also insures a far lower depreciation 
cheige, so that, summing up the question of the use of pneumatics 
in p.ace of solids, we find that with them: 

Tire cost per mile is about the same or a little greater. 
Earning capacity is increased about fifty per cent. 
Depreciation is decreased about fifty per cent. 

Repairs to mechanism decreased about fifty per cent. 
Reliability, or total number of hours -worked out of total 
number of chances, is increased wonderfully. 

In fact, the use of pneumatics confines ‘the troubles of the boss 
of the repair shop to minor adjustments and to the repair of 
punctured inner tubes. . 
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ENGLISH DOUBLE-IGNITION SYSTEM OF UNQUESTIONED MERIT 


N O longer is it necessary to apologize for the use of a double- 
ignition system, or to make excuses for the inclusion of 
4 magneto, the necessity for the battery-coil-timer system having 
been granted some years ago. Far from it, in fact, the need 
for the magneto may be said to be more generally granted to- 
day than is the necessity for the other or alternate system. 

With the growth of the magneto system, however, and the 
popular demand for it, has. come about the almost universal 
fitting of both; systems on the same car, the manufacturer being 
unwilling to take any chances, putting on both, and usually as 
two separate and distinct groups, each complete in itself and 
well able to ignite the engine satisfactorily for a prolonged 
period of running. 

This, to look at it in a critical way, means not alone the parts 
of the two systems, but their placing and sufficient space to ac- 
commodate them in a workmanlike 


ing the spring aside. Strictly aside from this point of accessibil- 
ity, absolutely without tools other than the hands, is that the 
magneto contact breaker works ahead of the coil which boosts 
the current, thus being strictly a low-tension current device. 

Another distinct, yet exclusive, feature in relation to contact 
breakers is that the low-tension contact breaker for the battery- 
coil-timer system is exactly the same in all details, being inter- 
changeable one for the other, either wholly or in part. The de- 
tails of the one, then, will also be the details of the other, so it 
will suffice to describe either. , 

In appearance this is not entirely unlike the well-known La 
Coste timer, although there are some minor differences. The 
curved arm carrying the roller is used, but the spring to hold 
the roller in contact with the actuating cam differs. The latterisa 
flat spring instead of a coil, and is attached to a link which pivots 





and accessible manner, to say nothing 
of the driving means. Since both must 
be driven positively, the latter require- 
ment means a gear drive. In many 
engines the gear drive of two separate 
ignition mechanisms, coupled with the 
other requirement for a workmanlike 
and accessible manner of placing them, 
has resulted in an unsolved problem. 

The meaning of this is that the prob- 
lem, having been found too difficult . 
for solution, has been dodged, and the 
result is a loss of some of the desir- 
able quantities. Either one or both © 
systems becomes inaccessible, or are 
located far apart, so that the engine is 
covered with wires. 

New System Eliminates All Faults 
—With a new and decidedly different 
system, just brought out in England, 
all this is avoided. Not only is acces- 
sibility promoted, simplicity evolved, 
length and cost of wiring reduced ma- 
terially, but by combining the two sys- i Tine is 
tems, or, at least, the parts of greatest 
importance, into one unit, while at the 
same time retaining the individuality 
of both, the desirability of having both 
is increased 100 per cent. 
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Hall-E. I. C. Double Ignition is the 
name given to it by the makers, the 
Electric Ignition Company, Ltd., Samp- 
son road North, Sparkbrook, Birmingham, England. It consists 
of a magneto constructed with a distributor for the low-tension 
current as an integral part. Not only is this made in this man- 
ner, but it is made in two different ways, to allow an opportunity 
for choice on the part of the car designer. The two, both illus- 
trated on this page and the next, differ in having the secondary 
distributor placed either inclined or vertical. 

Inclined types lend themselves better to the placing of the 
magneto-timer at the rear end of the engine, close up to the 
dashboard, yet possessing a maximum of accessibility. The 
vertical type, on the other hand, while available for use any- 
where, lends itself to the forward location in a better manner. 

Two Contact Breakers, Two Distributors—As exemplify- 
ing the pains taken to have this system contain only those points 
which are good, and more—all that being good are necessary— 
may be noted the use of individual contact breakers and separate 
distributors for each system. That is to say, the high-tension 
magneto system has its own contact breaker, located at the front 
end of the driving shaft and readily removable by simply turn- 


Section Through Inclined Type Hall Magneto, Showing Ball Bearing Shaft and Distributor 


on the lower end of the roller arm, rather than the arm itself. 

The cam is regular in outline, a perfect circle, with four cir- 
cular notches cut out of its periphery, equidistantly spaced. The 
roller rides on the inner surface of the notches normally, the 
rise to the outer surface making the break at the contact points. 
The latter are of platinum. A large adjustment is provided, with 
a locking screw to hold it. For the two differing uses, however, 
the makers recommend differing adjustments of the maximum 
distances apart as controlled by the adjustment. Thus, for the 
magneto I-2 mm gives the best results, while for the battery 
system I mm is advisable. Expressed in English units, these 
distances are, respectively, .or9 in. and .039 in., or a little more 
than 1-64 in. and 1-32 in. 

Marked Difference in Unsupported Armature Length—As 
the two sectional drawings show, the construction follows stand- 
ard practice in the main. Thus the armature is of the H slot 
type, the windings being concentrated in the interior of the slot. 
This rotates on ball bearings composed of 1-4-in.. balls. The 
whole armature is véry short and stubby, the distance between 
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Illustration of Magneto and Special Combined Switch and Coil 


the two bearings being much less than in the ordinary case. 
This is done by shortening the space given to the armature 
proper, although without any sacrifice of wires. Additional 
length is gained by the placing of the gear outside of the bear- 
ings, an extra bearing being provided beyond that, so that the 
gear driving strains are taken up by it. More than this, the 
high-tension collector ring—usually located close to the arma- 
ture—is located just as close in actual distance from the end of 
the armature wiring, but actually beyond the bearing. This totals 
to a reduction of the usual center to center bearing distance of 
6 1-2 in. down to an even 4 in. Not only is this a reduction of 
nearly 40 per cent., but in its bearing on the stiffness, resistance 
to springing and consequent rubbing against the pole pieces to 
cause wear, it is an improvement of more value even than that. 

Accessibility is carried forward in the construction and placing 
of the condenser. This is made rectangular in shape, with the 
connection projecting on the left side as a small circular bar. 
With the contact breaker and safety spark gap off, the condenser 
may be lifted out bodily without touching anything else, not even 
disconnecting anything. With the two 
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ing provided with a number of serrated spark points of steg, 
These act to make it long lived. The ability to see when the 
earth spark is working, thus locating or detecting faults, is of 
inestimable value to any one conversant with magneto ig2ition, 
More than this, the gap may be made useful in tuning up ang 
otherwise. The proper space varies between 6 and 7 mm, or 
between I-4 in. and 9-32 in. 

To remove this, it is only necéSsarf¥ to turn it with the 
fingers, the connection being by means “of fine threads. Like 
the other parts, the distributor, whether on the inclined or 
vertical type, may be removed by taking out three small screws. 
Then the top may be lifted off, the glass protector removed, 
the distributor disc lifted out, and, if*‘desired, the contact 
breaker and low-tension cam, also. 

Differential Spark Advance for Two Systems—A point 
which is often brought out against the dual ignition is that 
the advance for the two should be different. As this entails 
complications it is usually omitted, the same amount of ad- 
vance being given for each. In the Hall magneto the correct 
amount of advance is given to each system, the coil having this 
movement in an advancing ratio to the magneto. This results 
in a greater amount of movement being given to the coil con- 
tact breaker than to the magneto contact breaker, thus compen- 
sating for the small amount of lag in the coil system. It op- 
erates on both advance and retard. 

As brought out in the two drawings, the drive for the coil- 
timer-battery system is through the medium of either bevel 
gears for the inclined type or worm gearing for the vertical. 
These are constructed with a view of bringing out the noise- 
less feature, the worm being notable for this, while the bevels 
are of a material which reduces noise to a minimum. Both 
run in a bath of oil at all times. In the cut below, the whole con- 
struction is made apparent, this being a longitudinal section along 
the center line of the vertical type. The worm drive and pro- 
vision for taking up its thrust may be seen clearly at the right. 





parts mentioned in place, however, it 
is necessary to turn the:condenser up 
on. edge, the space within the magneto 
being sufficient to allow this. It is 
‘then lifted out as before, without dis- 
‘connecting anything. 

Safety Spark Gap Useful at All 
Times—The high-tension collector 
(Ting is placed at the front end of the 
magneto, just in front of the ball bear- 
ing. Its location there is such as to 
allow of ready removal. This latter 
operation is brought about by holding 
the collector ring with the left hand 
and using the right to loosen the ring. 
This is done by means of a coin ap- | 
plied as a slot wrench to free the | 
aforementioned ring. Then the con- 
tact breaker cam and high-tension col- 
lector ring may both be removed for 
inspection. Just above the ring, and 
bearing upon it, is the carbon col- 
lector brush. This leads the current 
up to the vulcanite terminal to the 
high-tension switch. Between the two 
is placed the safety spark gap. This 
serves the most important function of 
acting as a protector or; safeguard 
against the armature burning out or 
breaking down. To facilitate its use- 
fulness it is surrounded by a glass 
cover, through which the size and con- 
dition of the spark produced. may 














be observed at any and all times. 
The gap is unusually substantial, be- 


In Vertical Type, Worm 


Driving Is Utilized, and Distributor Carried Up Above Magnets 
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GOOD ROADS: MODERN REQUIREMENTS—AN ENGINEER’S VIEW 


By H. TIPPER 


HE question of good roads is a vital one to the automobile 
owner and manufacturer, and it is also a subject of very 
deep interest to the general public. The automobile is responsi- 
ble for the problem of revised construction of roads on account 
of the increased wearing effect which fast-moving traffic has 
upon a road constructed in the manner usually adopted for high- 
ways up to the last year or two. Consequently, the roads engi- 
neers are after a more lasting highway, as well as a cessation of 
the dust nuisance. 

The general opinion of road engineers in the Eastern States, 
and in those parts of the country most largely subject to auto- 
mobile traffic, is that the old method of constructing roads must 
be abandoned to a considerable extent, and that brick, cement, 
and other like materials involve considerations of cost and of 
doubtful efficiency in this regard, which practically eliminate 
them from consideration. The result of the investigations of 
engineers is that the proper surface for the future road will be 
produced with the incorporation of an elastic material with 
stone which will eliminate dust and, at the same time, 
resist the shearing effect produced by the fast-moving automo- 
biles. 

Further investigations are necessary to decide the most dura- 
ble construction of this character, though it has been demon- 
strated that a most efficient material for this purpose is an 
asphalt produced in semi-solid form, which can be very eco- 
nomically applied to the road and which will, unquestionably, 
prevent the dust evil, and, if properly constructed, to a large 
extent eliminate the excessive deterioration caused by the high- 
speed traffic. 

To Produce the Best Binder—Much difference of opinion 
exists at the present time as to the exact qualities which are 
necessary in the asphaltic material to produce the best binder, 
and a good many contradictory statements are made on this sub- 
ject. A very general agreement, however, is shown among engi- 
neers as to the necessity for using some character of asphaltic 
material for the purpose of binding the road. This method of 
construction naturally involves an extra cost over and above the 
construction of the ordinary macadam road, and it is on the 
question of how far it will be possible to go in the expenditure 
of the extra sums of money on the highways that the decision 
will rest as to what method of construction will be finally 
adopted. 

At the present time there are practically only two methods of 
construction which are used in this connection, and the rela- 
tive value of these constructions as a permanent method of sur- 
facing has yet to be decided upon from a point of view of cost 
and durability. There can be no question, however, that both 
these methods of construction are a considerable improvement 
over the ordinary macadam road, and are very much more 
adapted to the needs both of the automobilist and of the general 
public. 

One of these methods is the pouring of the asphalt material 
while hot into the broken stone surface of the road, spreading 
the small screenings on the top and rolling the whole into the 
broken stone surface until it is all thoroughly bound together. 

Another method is accomplished by mixing the broken stone 
and the asphalt together, laying on the road and then rolling in 
place with a very heavy roller. 

The principal difficulty, and the one which engineers are 
busily engaged in attempting to solve, is the best charaéter of 
asphaltic binder to adopt. There has been so much material of 


: doubtful character thrown on the market with the rapid ex- 
tension ‘of the problem and the enormous requirement developed, 
end so many absurd claims are made for materials which have 
vet 'to be proved of value, that there is considerable difficulty in 
leciding upon the best character of material to use. 


Complaint in Regard to Oil—A great deal of complaint has 
been made regarding the use of oil, and much trouble has been 
experienced by automobilists with the application of this char- 
acter of oil on the road. The trouble is that oil has been 
bought without any idea as to its suitability for the purpose and 
much material of a practically useless character has been 
dumped on the market merely because it was cheap. This appli- 
cation of cheap oil, to the detriment of the users of the road and 
those who live near it, will undoubtedly continue for some time 
until the authorities become much better educated as to the 
requirements imposed by the conditions of traffic. 

It should be remembered, however, that an oil of the proper 
character, properly laid, is a very efficient dust layer, and when 
trouble is experienced in this direction it can very usually be 
traced to the poor character of the oil and, not infrequently, to 
the poor method of application. 

Surfacing an Asphaltic Binder—The same criticism applies 
to the method of surfacing with an asphaltic binder, and the 
principal investigation to be carried on is in the direction of 
standardizing the material and the method of construction so 
that something of the same general result can be obtained. 

As to the greater cost of roads built with the new method 
of construction, the additional cost for the method usually 
adopted in the Eastern States runs from $1,500 to $2,000 per 
mile on a 15-foot road. The maintenance charge, however, on 
ordinary macadam roads, where there is much automobile traf- 
fic, is so heavy—amounting to from $700 to $1,200 per mile per 
year, according to conditions—that the extra cost of the new 
method is frequently less than two, and usually less than three, 
years of the maintenance expense required for ordinary mac- 
adam roads, and, at the same time, the road is free from dust 
and suitable for the traffic. 

Experimental Roads—There is a great cry frequently for 
the laying of strips of experimental road for the purpose of 
showing what material is best to use. The trouble with laying 
experimental roads lies in the fact that it is possible to build 
a road with almost anything, and it will show up fairly well 
for a month or two, or possibly a year. The real tests of a 
road lie, not in the way in which it stands up for a few months 
or a year, but the way in which it answers to the conditions 
for three or five years, or a longer period. 

Experimental roads which have been built for the inspection 
of various conventions of good roads people and others are 
subject to the criticism that they have not been built and watched 
for a sufficient length of time before the inspection to warrant 
any definite conclusion being drawn for their appearance. The 
consequence is that the conclusions drawn on these occasions 
have been very frequently misleading, and roads built after con- 
struction of the kind prove to be of little value as a permanent 
proposition. 

It is evident that if the heavy maintenance charge for roads 
is to be eliminated, the dust nuisance to be prevented, and the 
road to be kept in something like -condition, increased ex- 
penditure is necessary for it. It is also evident that a consider- 
able amount of.investigation will have to be made to show the 
best method of construction and to give proper evidence as to 
the qualities required in a material to suit the new conditions. 
It is, therefore, desirable and wise to avoid the hasty condemna- 
tion or approval of any scheme which is still in the experimental 


istage, and the most that can be said at the present time is that 


the road engineers are fully alive to the proposition and are 
working upon it as quickly as is possible. 

The indications are that the road of the future will be a 
‘stone road with a practically smooth surface, the surface course 
being built with an elastic binder, and that the dust evil will, 
within a few years, be a thing of the past. 
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BLUE AND BROWN PRINTS 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE. 


[2,109]—Will you please answer the follow- 
ing questions through your valuable column 
of “Letters Interesting, Answered and Dis- 
cussed”’: Some time ago I ordered prussiate 
of potassium for blue printing and received: 
instead, potassium dichromate, with which, 
citrate of iron fails to give the usual results, 
making a very poor light brown background 
and very dim brownish white lines. What 
can I get in the way of chemicals to make 
a dark brown or black print with clear white 
lines, like negative paper, for instance? 
Please give the proportions of the chemicals 
and method of mixing them. 

W. B. CUNNINGHAM. 

Lansing, Kansas. 


Blue and brown prints differ very much, 
the chemicals, mixing of them, and the 
way in which they are used being widely 
different. Thus, for blue printing, nearly 
all receipts call for ammonia citrate of 
iron and red prussiate of potash. These 
may be made up as separate. solutions, and 
mixed later on, or they may be mixed at 
first and the whole made.up as one. solu- 
tion: sh 

A formula) using them together, is:- Dis- 
solve. 1. oz. of citrate of,iron and ammonia 
and 1 oz. of red prussiate-of potash in 8 
oz, of. water. Dissalve for-10 mins. To 
use;, shake; thoroughly. and apply to the pa- 
per-with a sponge or camel’s hair brush. 
This paper may be used as soon as dry, be- 
ing developed and fixed, all in one opera- 
tion, simple washing in water. 

In the line of black or brown ground in- 
stead of blue, there are many processes as 
follows: Black lines on white (nigro- 
graphic process), white lines. on black 
(Willis’ platinotype), black lines on white 
(gallic acid or Shawcross’ direct positive 
process), white lines on black or black 
lines on white (argentic nitrate process), 
brown or grayish lines.on white. (uranium 
salt process), brown lines on white (Poite- 
vin’s gelatine process), dark brown lines on 
white (Cros & Vergeraud’s ammonic bi- 
chromate process). 

Some of these are very complicated and 
the chemicals very difficult to obtain, to say 
nothing of the expense, so that a couple 
the more simple ones, only, will 
cussed. Thus, the fourth or arge 
rate, more commonly called si 
is similar to blue printing solutions and 
after operation, excepting only the addition 
of a toning process. 

Dissolve 60 grains of silver nitrate in 1 
oz. of distilled water, adding 10 drops of a 
previously made saturate solution of citric 
acid per oz. of the argentic_ nitrate solution. 
Coat the paper with this, dry, and expose 
in the ordinary manner. Then, after wash- 
ing several times in clear water, tone for 15 
minutes in the following solution: 1 grain 
auric chloride, 30 grains sodic acetate, 10 
oz. water. Wash again not less than three 
or four times, then fix by soaking for 15 
minutes in this solution: 4 oz. sodic hypo- 
sulphite 1 pint of water. Finally wash 
several times to clear off traces of hypo. 

Brown or gray lines on white, the uran- 
ium nitrate process is easy to use. Sen- 
sitize the paper by floating for about 8 


mins. in a me ot 617.2 grains (40 
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grams) of unanic nitrate, 4.4 pints (250 
cc) of distilled water. Expose this paper 
slightly longer than the ordinary paper, 
then for a brown copy, float it for 4 mins. 
in a solution of: 15.43 grains (I gram) po- 
tassic ferricyanide, 2 drops hydric nitrate, 
4.4 pints (250 cc) water, after that wash 
it in slightly acidulated water. For a gray 
copy, develop by floating in a solution of: 
30.86 grains (2 grams), argentic nitrate, 3 
or 4 drops acetic acid, .54 pint (40 cc) 
water. Finally, wash in running water. 

Should you ever desire to make prints 
with blue lines on a white background, coat 
your paper with a solution of: 3 parts sodic 
chloride, 8 parts ferric chloride, 4 parts 
hydrogen, tartrate, and 100 parts water. 
This is thickened by adding 25 parts of 
powdered gum arabic. After printing, 
wash in a saturate solution of potassic fer- 
rocyanide, but do not immerse the paper 
in it, so as to wet both sides, simply float 
it in the liquid. Wash in water and fix in: 
8 parts hydric chloride, 3 parts hydric sul- 
phate, and 100 parts water. Finally wash 
in water and dry in the usual manner. 

In this connection, you will find some in- 
teresting reading in the following works, 
which either touch on this subject in a 
thorough manner or else give exclusive re- 
ceipts: Heliography or the Actinic Copying 
of Engineering Drawings, by B. H. 
Thwaite, page 312-dnd following, Proceed- 
i Civil Engineers (English), 
lue Printing, Etc., Trautwine’s 
yefeers Pocket Book, page 979 and fol- 
ing; Modern Heliographic Processes, 
Ernst Leitze; Modern Reproductive Graph- 
ic Processes, Lieut. J. S. Pettit. 










OIST GEARS DISAGREEABLE 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


[2,110]—If possible, will you answer the 
following questions in your paper, under the 
heading “Letters Interesting, Answered and 
Discussed.”’ I have a 
Model F car, 1909 make, which develops a 
grating, grinding noise when running between 
12 and 15 miles per hour. The car runs 
smoothly up to 12 miles an hour, and makes 
practically no noise. Beyond that, the gears 
will grind until 15 miles per hour is reached. 
Increasing the speed beyond 15 miles results 
in the noise disappearing again. I have ad- 
justed the differential gears, all kinds of 
ways, but still the noise remains, and I can 
not tell where it comes from. The noise 
which is made is very disagreeable, particu- 
larly as I take pride in the quiet ‘gor d ot 
the car. W. C. BALL. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


There is a compound made of boxwood 
sawdust and heavy grease as well as the 
sawdust in graphite, which will deaden the 
sound of the gear teeth running together 
as much as anything you can obtain. The 
particular noise which you describe, occur- 
ring between 12 and 15 miles per hour and 
at no other time, is, frankly, beyond us. 
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LIKES $500 CAR IDEA 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE. 


[2,111]—The ideas of Mr. Laurie as ex. 
pressed in his article on “The Possibilities 
of the Light Runabout’”’ seem to me to be 
absolutely correct. Not because I have long 
had the same idea myself in regard to a fac. 
tory making a good, small, low-priced car to 
be sold directly to the buyers, but largely be- 
cause the plan would be so thoroughly oo- 
operative that it must succeed. 

Mr. Laurie puts the price of such a run- 
about at $500. I think that is about the best 
approximation now possible. To illustrate, 
there are now at least two fairly good 4- 
cylinder runabouts selling at $750. This is 
about $600 to the factory. If the makers can 
now put out a small number at that figure, 
certainly a factory making three or four 
times as many could sell them at $500. And 
the sales would likely be ten to fifty times 
the size of either factory now making the 
cars to sell at $750 list. 

I agree decidedly with Mr. Laurie that the 
runabout should have no rumble seat. And 
I would likely not advocate the seat as far 
back as he. I think the rear of a runabout 
should have a large enclosed carrying space. 
There is no doubt but what the rapid growth 
of the automobile industry has, stimulated 
and had parasitic competition, and that this 
competition has in many instances taken the 
form of factories making cars to sell to 
agents, or to users under the title of agents. 
Many people have bought obscure cars be- 
cause they could get the agent’s discount, 
whereas, even with the discount off, they 
were paying more than if they had bought 
a standard make of automobile at list price. 
A factory making a good low-priced run- 
about to sell at $500 and including fully as 
much real value as any $750 or: $800 car on 
the market to-day, would get all this custom 
which has so far been a prey for the maker 
of the flimsy picture. automobile. 

It would be quite an item to a buyer on 
the Pacific coast if he could save more than 
the $100 to $150 freight charges on his auto- 
mobile by ouying from a maker whose prices, 
by an elimination of the usual expense of 
selling, were that much below the regular 
lines of agencied cars. 

S. ROSS PARKER. 

Seattle, Wash. 


MORE ABOUT TWO BEARINGS 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


[2,112]—I was recently: told that the Chal- 
mers-Detroit ‘‘30,"" 1910 model, only has two 
bearings on the crankshaft. If this is true, 
do you consider it an advantage or a disad- 
vantage? E. E. A. 8. 

Cambridge, Ohio. 


This matter was discussed: at some 
length in the issue of THe AvuTOoMOBILE 
for Dec. 2, in answer to a letter. The writer 
of that letter, however, was not as specific 
as you, and asked as a matter of general 
principle. To answer your question direct- 
ly, the construction as used on the Chal- 
mers-Detroit “30” for 1910 is a good one. 

The block cylinder construction possesses 
many undeniable advantages, and to have 
the use of them, this’ is one thing that 
must be had. In the case you cite, the 
shaft is made very short and stiff by the 
omission of the usual center bearing, while 
the diameter has been increased about 50 
per cent. over the size which this motor 
would negessitate. This double stiffening 
of the shaft makes it practically unbendable 
by any gtrains that may be set up. 

You fare referred, also, to the letter on 
this game subject, namely, letter (2,106). 
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$500 IDEA IN FLORIDA 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE. 

(2,118]—The article by Rolland Cc. Laurie 
in your issue of Nov. 18th on “The Possibili- 
ties of the Light Runabout,’’ has certainly 
struck a responsive chord. That there is a 
large demand for the type of runabout, such 
as he mentions, there can be no question, 
and this demand comes not alone from the 
man of moderate means, but also from the 
owner of the large car ‘who wants a light, 
natty runabout which he can drive to and 
from business and which will save his larger 
car both in tire upkeep and general wear 
and tear. A good many manufacturers turn 
out what they are pleased to term “Run- 
abouts,” but they cannot get away from the 
rumble seat idea and design the car so as to 
place either a single or double rumble 
thereon. This immediately opens the door 
of temptation for the owner to overload his 
ear, and we all know that this is generally 
done. 

I do not know that I could suggest any 
change in Mr. Laurie’s prospective design 
other than to undersling the springs, so as 
to bring the runabout closer to the ground 
and then give the wheels as large a diameter 
as the general design could accommodate. 

I believe that a four-cylinder runabout, 
thoroughly well built along these lines, and 
selling for between $500 and $700, would 
tax the capacity of our largest plant to sup- 
ply the demand. 

ROLLAND M. BARBOUR. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


Unconsciously or otherwise, your sug- 
gestion hits one of the very few things 
which the car at $500 cannot have, namely, 
large diameter wheels. This means large 
tires, and the cost of tires runs up much 
faster than the simple ratio of sizes. That 
is, a 36-in. tire costs more than a 30-in. 
tire in about the ratio of 50 to 30 rather 
than 36 to 30. That being the case, very 
large tires would be out of question, or 
to put it as you did, very large wheels 
would be impossible. Even with the pres- 
ent very high prices of rubber, which 
mean high prices for tires, the chances are 
that they will go up rather than down, since 
the supply is not equal to the demand. 


GARAGE EQUIPMENT COST 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,114]—Will “The Automobile,” through 
‘Letters Interesting, Answered and Dis- 
cussed,”’ give me some idea as to the equip- 
ment of a small garage and the cost of the 
same? I want to know about one equipped 
for all kinds of repairs, including a vulcan- 
izing plant. Also, what are the usual stor- 
age prices? 

San Antonio, Tex. 

If you take THe AvuToMoBILE, it would 
seem as if you have been either away from 
home or asleep, for the last six or seven 
weeks an article on this subject has been 
running in the columns of the paper. As 
to giving costs, your question is too in- 
definite to allow. of that. Small garage, 
you know, means so many different sizes. 
For instance, the writer knows of a man 
who speaks of his “small” garage, this 
building being about 60 by go, and housing 
six or more cars comfortably. Another 
speaks of a house 14 by 16 as a “small” 


garage. Between the two, there is an end- 


less number which might be called small. 

A vulcanizing outfit alone need not cost 
very much money; in fact, these are now 
made in small sizes for private owners, 
small enough to be used on the road, and 
carried along in the tool box at all times. 
Naturally, the cost of this size is very mod- 
est, being less than $10. For a public ga- 
rage of large size, and equally large ca- 
pacity, a vulcanizing outfit might run to 
50 or 60 times this. Storage charges, also, 


‘vary gre*tly according to location, service 


and ar: .nt of business done or size of the 
garag. We have heard of dead storage as 
low as $7 per month. Again, we have 
heard of storage charges as high as $70. 


SELF STARTER DETAILS 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

{2,115]—I have read your article on the 
Winton automatic self-starting’ device in the 
issue of ‘“‘The Automobile’ for July 22, but it 
does not explain fully enough how the de- 
vice works, that is, how the air is: forced into 
the reserve chamber, and in general, the 
article does not go into detail. or instance, 
is a pump used in pumping the air? 


- HAGUE, JR. 

New York City. 

The reason why the complete details.of 
this device were not given in thé article to 
which you refer is because the same thing. 
was used last year and the year before, be- 
ing described very fully in these columns 
at that time. We think, too, that you were 
a little hasty in condemning the article in 
question as incomplete, since a perusal of 
the same seems to give all that you ask 
for. To repeat what was said at that time, 
“the arrangement is as follows: Tubes 
running from the first and sixth cylinders 
carry part of the combustion pressure to a 
storage tank under the body. Here it is 
stored until required for starting purposes. 
The driver then opens a push valve on the 
dash, and the compressed air rushes through 
a rotary distributor valve to the two cylin- 
ders just over dead center. This pressure 
pushes down these pistons and, on the oc- 
currence of a spark, the motor starts. The 
entire mechanism has only one moving part 
—the distributor valve. An attachment per- 
inits tires to be inflated without pump. 

Assembled on the dash are: (1) the gage, 
which shows the amount of pressure stored 
in the tank; (2) the push button, which al- 
lows a pressure to flow from the tank to 
the cylinders, and (3) a shut-off valve. 

From this you will see that no pump is 
used, the first and sixth cylindérs acting as 
pumps on the explosion strokes. As the 
compression pressure is about 75 pounds, 
and the explosion is roughly four times 
this, a pressure of 300 pounds is thus 
available, more than the average pump of 
small size would yield. 
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USE OF H-T DISTRIBUTOR 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,116]—Is there in use, in automobile con- 
ae. an ignition system utilizing a sin- 
4 spark coil for two or more cylinders? 

hat is a synchronized coil? 

G. E. WARD. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Such systems are used very frequently ; 
in fact, every magneto makes use of them. 
The idea may be briefly explained as fol- 
lows: The high-tension current, of suff- 
cient strength to jump between the points 
of a spark-plug, is generated in the outer 
winding of the coil by rapid pulsations of 
low-tension current, coming from the bat- 
teries or magneto, in the inner winding. 
When the low-tension current is turned 
into the coil, the pulsations are caused by 
the action of the vibrator. In the ordinary 
system, one coil for each cylinder, the timer 
turns the low-tension current into the coils 
in proper order, and the high-tension cur- 
rent from these coils passes directly to 
their respective spark-plugs. 

In the single-coil system, the timer turns 
the current into the coil whenever a spark 
is wanted, no matter in which cylinder, and 
the high-tension current which results is 
sent to the spark-plugs in turn by a second 
timing device, usually known as.a distribu- 
tor. Such distributors are regularly on the 
market. That they are not in more general 
use for battery ignition is due to the diffi- 
culties encountered in properly insulating 
them. 

Practically all magnetos use the single- 
coil system. If they are what.is known as 
the ‘true-high-tension” type, the coil is con- 
tained somewhere in the body of the mag- 
neto, often being incorporated in the arma- 
ture. In others the coil is separate. On 
both types the -timer-jand distributor are 
carried on the magneto and driven from its 
shaft. The only exception we know of is 
the Ford Model T magneto in the flywheel, 
which uses a standard timer and four sepa- 
rate coils. 

By a “synchronized coil” is often meant 
one of this type, acting for all the cylinders 
through a distributor. The word “syn- 
chronized” has a Greek derivation, mean- 
ing literally “at the same time.” Its ap- 
plicability in this sense comes from the 
fact that with such a coil the spark must 
take place in each cylinder at relatively 
the same time on the piston stroke. It is 
almost impossible to adjust several coils 
and vibrators to deliver a spark in exactly 
the same length of time; hence with a mul- 
tiple-coil system some cylinders are often 
firing ahead of or behind the others. With 
a single coil this is impossible. 

The term synchronized is also often ap- 
plied to:a multiple-coil system using a com- 
mon or “master” vibrator, which provides 
but one adjustment and gives each coil the 
same amount of current, so that it delivers 
its spark in the same length of time. This 
results in sparks regularly timed, just as 
would be the case with a single coil. 

The advantages of the synchronous coil 
are well recognized, and it would be more 
used were it not replaced by the magneto. 
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Appearance of the Forty-Two Horsepower Six-Cylinder Touring Car Is Typical of the 1910 Franklin Line of Cars 


ATERING to every need with a wide range of powers, yalues 
and bodies, the Franklin line for 1910 is unusually complete, 
comprising no less than 16 body forms on three separate and dis- 
tinct chassis. With this universal line of cars, the makers, H. H. 
Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., expect to tax the capacity of 


the present immense factory to its utmost. To prepare for this. 


widespread demand, the commercial cars have been segrated, and 
a separate factory obtained for their construction. 

As has been the case in the season of 1909, the touring car is 
made in three models, the largest being a seven-passenger car of 
42-horsepower, known as Model H, and the smallest a four-pas- 
senger car of 18-horsepower, designated as Model G. _Inter- 
mediate in size and power is a five-passenger car of 28-horse- 
power, which is known as Model D. Model H has a six-cylinder 
and the other models a four-cylinder engine. 

A change in construction is noted in the introduction of the car 
with the close-coupled body, or miniature tonneau, in the 42 and 
28-horsepower classes. These close-coupled cars take the place to 
a considerable extent of last year’s runabouts of the same size 
and power built with a double-rumble seat. The runabout type 
with a double-rumble seat, however, is retained in both of these 
models, and in the lowest powered class there is a retention of 





Section and End View of Engine Showing New Cooling Scheme 


the runabout in three forms to the exclusion of the more popular 
close-coupled car, as in the higher powered models. 

Closed cars appear in six forms, in the largest class being a 
seven-passenger limousine of 42-horsepower. In the intermediate 
class are another limousine, having 28-horsepower and carrying 
six passengers, and a six-passenger landaulet of like power. 

Three closed cars are classed by themselves and not among the 
regular H, D and G models. They are all known as Model: K, 
and each is driven by an 18-horsepower engine. They are a,-lim- 
ousine, town car and taxicab, the two former providing respec- 
tively for six people and the latter for five. Both town car and 
taxicab have auxiliary folding seats. The driver’s seat in the 
taxicab is single and the space beside it is large enough to be 
used for carrying baggage. 

Most Noticeable Changes Made in Cooling Method—The 
changes most noticeable shown in the 1910 models are in the 
engine, but they are changes that are greater in appearance than 
in fact. Air-cooled like all its Franklin predecessors, the engine 
shows a new method of applying to the cylinders: the cooling air 
current. Heretofore each of the cylinders has been encircled by 
a series of horizontal metal flanges of phosphor bronze shrunk 
onto the exterior wall. The same idea is carried out in the 
1910 motor, but with this difference, 
that the flanges are vertical instead 
of horizontal, steel instead of bronze, 
and aré cast into the cylinder instead 
of being shrunk on. 

This makes possible the improve- 
ment in the way the current of .cool- 
ing air is made to envelop the cylin- 
ders. In the previous engine the 
current of air taken from the front 
of the hood was sent back upon the 
cylinders by.a gear-driven fan. This 
fan is eliminated now. 

In the 1910 €ngine each cylinder, 
with its vertical flanges,-is encased in 
a cylindrical sleeve of sheet metal, and 
through the tunnel-liké opening thus 
formed, thete is .dfaywn* from top to 
bottom a strong current of air by a 
suction flywheelyat the rear of the 
engine. In order that the necessary 
suction may be effected, the” entire 
engine base" is given a housing of 
sheet metal. The top of this forms a 
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deck extending from the cylinders to 
the side members of the frame. This 
with the pan below the engine forms 
a chamber in which the air pressure 
is kept less than atmospheric by the 
flywheel, and thus is produced the 
partial vacuum necessary to the in- 
duction of the air current from 
above, and down the cylinders. 

Powerful .New Fan. Creates 
Small Vacuum—This suction - fan 
with its contributary devices creates 
a current of air far more powerful 
than that applied in previous engines. 
Increasing the amount of cooling air 
about the cylinders and: doing it with 
less power, it increases both the cool- 
ing efficiency and the motor effi- 
ciency. Each cylinder, regardless of 
its distance from-the opening in<the 
front of the hood, is provided with 
an equal current of air, of equal 
temperature, and is equally cooled. 

Fan capacity is many times the 
capacity of the total area around the cylinders, assuring an 
equal distribution of the air. The air currents are fully controlled 
and accurately directed to those parts of the engine where they 
are most needed. Entering at the top, the air, while it is coolest, 
immediately strikes the valves and the hottest parts giving them 
a maximum of cooling effect. 

Cylinders are cast separately, and each is equipped with the 
same number of flanges or fins. With the previous method of 
construction the number of fins was increased as the distance of 
the ¢ylinder from the source of cooling air increased, this giving 
greater heat-radiating surface to those cylinders which felt least 
the effect of the cooling fan. 

Rate of conduction is proportional to the area of the section 
through which conduction takes place, and the 1910 method of 
casting in the flanges increases this section and thereby aids in 
producing greater radiation of heat. 

By the new directed or local cooling of the motor the cooling 
air is kept close to the cylinder wall from the time it enters until 
it leaves. The number of parts is lessened, the fan by means 
of which the air current is induced being made an integral part 
of the surface or rim of the usual flywheel. 

In appearance the greatest difference of the new engine from 
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View of Six-Cylinder Engine Showing Cooling Details 


the old is caused by enclosing in sheet metal all of the engine 
except the cylinder heads in order to produce the cooling suction. 

Three constructional features of the engine, which are retained 
from the models of previous years, are to be seen in an auxiliary 
exhaust, concentric intake and exhaust valves, and a dome-headed 
cylinder. Each of these is a considerable factor in the Franklin 
system of air cooling. 

Of these three the auxiliary exhaust contributes most to effi- 
ciency in cooling. It opens at the base of the cylinder chamber 
immediately at the completion of the power stroke. The extent 
of the work done by it is shown by the fact that through it 71 
per cent. of the hot, dead gas is immediately discharged and only 
29 per cent. left to be carried out through the main exhaust. in 
the cylinder head and there liberated. 

Concentric exhaust and intake valves permit the use of larger 
valve diameters, which make possible a larger charge. «The 
dome form of the cylinder head is largely made possible by the 
concentricity of the valves at the summit of the head. The 
dome form of the interior is a close approach to a spherical 
interior. The latter is a constructional aim of automobile en- 
gineers as it is productive of a minimum of interior or heat ab- 
sorbing surface without lessening the heat-radiating exterior. 





Chassis from above Displays Extreme Simplicity, Compactness, and Small Number of Parts of Franklin Car 











Sirocco Flywheel Fan. Multiple Disc Clutch 


Multiple Disc Clutch Retained Unchanged—The clutch 
shows a retention of the-multiple disc type, phosphor bronze and 
steel alternating as the material of the discs. The clutch is 
within the fan flywheel. When it is engaged the discs are held 
firmly together by means of a spiral spring. 

Carbureter is of the automatic, float-feed type. An improve- 
ment in its arrangement is shown in the removal of the primer 
connection from the dashboard and terminating it in a button at 
a lower corner of the hood front, where it is most convenient if 
occasion for its use arises when cranking the engine. 

Another improvement in connection with the carbureter is a 
tributary pipe by which cool air instead of warm may be ad- 
mitted, For cold weather driving, the air is takep by means of a 
pipe running from the auxiliary exhaust.. In warm weather, this 
can be closed by a butterfly valve and air of the coolness of the 
outside atmosphere be taken through the tributary pipe which 
comes through the top of the engine jacket and which in cold 
weather is closed by a cap. 

One Ignition System and No Spark Advance Lever—A 
single ignition system, that of the Bosch high tension magneto, is 
retained for a second year after a season’s trial, which has shown 
it to be the most successful method. of ignition.. Spark control 
lever is abandoned on all models. The 18-horsepower cars 
were last season built with a fixed spark: and are again 
so built for 1910. In the 28 and 42-horsepower classes, 
with the spark control lever now gone, the magneto is provided 
with a governor, which controls the ignition up to a speed of 
twelve miles an hour on the high gear, retarding it automatically 
at that point to take care of the motor’s needs. 

Simplicity has always been an aim in Franklin. construction, and 
nothing before has gone. farther in.the direction of the elimina- 
tion of complication than: tle 1910 control. The driver has 
nothing to handle but the throttle; unless he changes speed. 
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Throughout the rest of the mechanical part of the motor car 
the refinement is along lines already well established. There are 
some changes which serve to strengthen the construction and 
improve the performance of the car, but none of these is radical, 
Indicative of this sort of improvement is an increase in the size 
of the tubular front axle, together with new steering knuckles 
and arms, the latter being fastened to the knuckles with a taper 
key, nut, and cotter pins, thus eliminating brazing. Nearly every 
joint about this front axle is mechanical. The steering yokes on 
all these models are increased in size. 

Progressive Transmission Finally Abandqgned—A tendency 
toward uniformity of construction in the several models is evi- 
denced not only in the ignition but in a number of other par- 
ticulars. An- instance is afforded by the transmission, all models 
for 1910 being equipped with a selective sliding transmission, 
whereas last year on the smallest model was used a transmission 
of the progressive sliding type. 

All of the 1910 models have a worm steering gear, which 
eliminates loss of motion and facilitates handling of the car. 
In addition the steering device shows a slight change, the steering 
arm being made to fit the larger steering yoke, and the diagonal 
steering tube being increased in diameter from seven-eighths of 
an inch to one inch. The steering wheel of the smallest model 
is increased in size, so that all are now 17 inches in diameter. 

A new feature is an auxiliary oil pump on the dashboard for 
usé in the event of extra oil being required in long stretches of 
hard going. In the general improvement of lubrication, small 
grease cups have wherever possible been substituted for oil cups, 
as at the base of the clutch lever and change-gear lever. 

Larger Tires Have Undeniable Advantages—Larger tires 
are provided in accordance with the construction tendency of the 
past.few years. The larger size serves both to prolong the life 
of the tire and to increase the riding comfort of the cars. . In 
the securing of easy riding the effect of the large tires is greatly 
augmented by the laminated-wood chassis frame of all. Franklin 
cars. This frame construction, of layers of selected, second- 
growth white ash, screwed and glued together, is shown by test 
to have a strength greater than that of steel. 

Tires represent the owner’s greatest item of expense of main- 
tenance. The extent to which the makers of the Franklin. have 
gone to eliminate this expense and prolong the life of the tires 
is seen in extra expense on their part in the providing of the 
first tires. These are without exception larger than are specified 
by the tire makers for the weight of car they have to support. 
The 28-horsepower, for example, weighs in the touring car type 
2,200 pounds, but its tire equipment is that commonly specified 
for 3,300. Thus, this car is a third lighter than the makers 
would be justified in putting onto its tires. 

Light shapely bodies are produced by the use of sheet alumi- 
num. All the touring cars are finished in royal blue, with black 
running gear and hood and blue wheels. The close-coupled cars 


and runabouts are finished in red and black. 





Front and Rear Axle Construction, Displaying Also Spring Suspension and Laminated Wood Frame 
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One of the Rainier Novelties for 1910 Is an Excelient Example of the Touring Body with a Torpedo Effect 


OUR touring car models and two- enclosed bodies, all on the 
same chassis constitute the vital points; the meat, as it were, 
of the announcement of Rainier cars for 1910, as given: out by 


‘the Rainier Motor Company, with factory at Saginaw, Mich., 
and offices in New York City. Chassis for all the models, except - 


the baby tonneau, is identical, while the power equipment in all 
these models is the same—consisting of 45-50-horsepower en- 
gine of the four-cylinder, four-cycle type. 

Of the models, one is a distinct innovation. This is the en- 
closed touring car. The plans call for the enclosure of the front 
seat as: well as of the tonneau, with a door opening on. the left 
side beside the owner’s seat and. a solid panel. on the right side 
beside the driver. The panel is somewhat lower than the door 
line.in order to permit the easy handling of: the. levers, but the 
extra door on the left-hand side is the 
same height as the tonneau door, making 
a very pleasing continuous straight. line 
from the dashboard to the tonneau. 

Advantages of the enclosure. are ob- 
vious. It protects the. occupants of the 
front seat from wind and weather, 
and makes the riding there: as com- 
fortable as within the tonneau. The 
regular touring model is also furnished, 
as well as baby tonneau and close 
coupled car. 

Letters from owners, not only in the 
United States, but in Canada, South 
America and Europe, attest that the cars 
were singularly free from mechanical 
trouble. They were capable of high 
speeds, of great endurance, were wonder- 
fully regular and reliable and have plenty 
of power on hills. 

Recently in public contests the car has 
demonstated its reliability and endurance. 
Notably in the 24-hour race at Brighton 
Beach this year and in the New York- 
to-Atlanta run. In the last 24-hour race 
it covered 57 miles in an hour, break- 
ing the one-hour record, and running a 
total of 1,115 miles, which broke the 
record for continuous 24-hour running. 

Unusually Successful in Races the 
Past Season—In the race at Atlanta 








Chassis from Above Shows All Features 


for the Atlanta Trophy, which was the most coveted trophy 
of the week, it ran 200 miles in 173 minutes, at the rate 
of nearly 70 miles.an hour, and finished the race without a stop, 
with scarcely any evidence of wear on the tires and with no 
mechanical difficulty. In. fact, the speed of the car for suc- 
cessive laps varied less than five seconds, while the second 
hundred miles was made 43 seconds faster than the first hun- 
dred, while all records in its class—over 150 miles—were broken. 
In fact, this speed has never been excelled in races of this dis- 
tance except by high-power racing cars. 

As a basis for this success was the correct design, careful 
workmanship and best materials. It is built in three units: 
the power unit, the clutch, transmission and universal joint in 
the second, and the cardan shaft and rear axle in the third. 

Very Few Changes Needed for 1910 
—Among the units the engine is un- 
changed, other than the lubricating 
system, which has been simplified, thus 
securing improved economy and more 
effective lubrication. The notable point 
about this unit is accessibility, as the 
chassis photograph shows. 

A change has been made in the trans- 
mission unit to secure greater acces- 
sibility and slightly better distribution of 
weight, whereby the transmission and 
clutch are housed in a single case with 
a partition to prevent oil passing from 
one part to the other. The addition of 
the helix or screw thread to the clutch 
effects a notable improvement. 

Changed also is the rear axle design 
in order to obtain greater accessibility, 
while the brake application has been 
altered to secure larger braking surface 
and greater rigidity. The front axle de- 
sign has been modified so that the steer- 
ing cross-rods are brought behind the 

‘ front axle and protected by it from 
striking obstacles in the road. 

Large-sized Engine Affords Much 
Power—The motor is of the four- 
cylinder type, 5-inch bore and 5 1-2-inch 
stroke. Cylinders are cast in pairs with 
liberal water jackets. The valves are of 
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Engine Has Distinctive Look, Due to Enclosed Valve Springs 


large diameter, located on opposite sides, and interchangable. 

Cams are integral with the camshaft. The camshafts run on 
special bronze bearings. The crankshaft is cut from a solid bar 
of nickel steel. 

Main engine bearings and connecting rod bearings are bronze 
with babbitt interlining of the inserted type, the most durable 
bearings known. The oil reservoir is at the bottom of the 
crankcase, with a groove under each connecting-rod bearing. 
An oil pump secures circulation, while the system of lubrication 
practically eliminates all external pipes. ‘ 

Water circulation is effected by a gear pump of the bucket 
type, while a fan assists in cooling. Make-and-break system of 
ignition, simplified, which has been so successful in the Rainier 
car for the past three years, is continued. This ignition system 
is believed to increase the efficiency of the engine at least 10 per 
cent. The spark is more positive and avoids the trouble with 
timing. It has been so reliable as to attract widespread attention. 

Clutch is a multiple disc with alternate steel and bronze discs, 
operated through a helix which causes it to engage softly and 
increase its power as the load on the engine increases, so that 
the danger of slipping is impossible. A handhole at the top 
of the housing permits easy adjustment or examination. 

Four-Speed Selective Gear Box—The transmission works 
of the selective plan, four speeds being provided with direct on 
third speed. The shafts and gears are of nickel steel, the lat- 
ter being bolted up to integral flanges on the former. Shafts 
run on annular ball bearings, while removable covers permit 
ready examination or lubrication. The entire case is hung from 
three points. 

Cardan shaft transmits the power practically in a straight line 
to the rear axle. Differential is the bevel gear and pinion type. 
Full floating rear axle is used. A live axle is carried within a 
tubular axle, on which the double ball wheel bearings are 
mounted, the tubular axle carrying the weight of the car. A 
double “V”-shaped torsion rod parallels the propelling shaft. 
Double ball.bearings are used in the wheels and single ball 
bearings in the differential and propeller shaft. 

The rear spring suspension is the platform type, with three 
springs supporting the weight of the body. The front spring is 





How the Four-Speed Select've Transmission 


Appears 
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the semi-elliptic type. This spring suspension coupled with tt 
admirable weight distribution of the car produces very eas 
riding qualities, 

Front axle is a solid drop-forging of I-beam section. Th: 
front wheels are mounted on double ball bearings. The brake 
are very large; one external contracting and one internal ex 
panding, both operated on drums bolted to the spokes of the 
rear wheel. 

Steering mechanism is of the worm-and-nut type, with reach 
rods and knuckles of nickel steel. Wheels are 36 inches front 





Rear End of Chassis, Showing Rear Spring Suspension 


and rear, carrying 4-inch tires front and 41-2-inch tires in the 
rear. The frame is pressed nickel-steel and drops 21-2 inches 
forward of the rear axle. Has four cross-members. The 
weight of the car is 3,000 pounds, which is exceedingly light in 
view of its strength, and reduces wear and tear and tire cost to 
a minimum, giving also very low cost of operation and main- 
tenance. 

In the picture of the front axle below, will be noted the 
specially dropped front cross member of the frame, this acting 
as the support for the radiator, as well as stiffening the front 





Front Axle and Steering Pivot Look Husky Enough 


end of the frame. It is of pressed steel, channel section, with 
the open side turned to the front, and riveted to the main 
frame by hot riveting. Even should the rivets part, the shape 
and fitting of the member are such that it could not drop out of 
place or be deranged in any manner, but would continue in the 
same position, although the strength as a stiffener would, of 
course, be impaired. ‘ : 

Similar remarks apply to the rear cross member, which may be 
seen in the view of the rear part of the chassis above, This is 
of. the. santé channel section, turned in, and is fitted into the 

open, inside of the side members. This fitting is carefully done, 
so that the member really is a driving fit there. 

Attention is called to the enclosing of the valve springs, as 
visible ,in the engine picture. This is in line with the modern 
demand for the ultra-silept machine, deadening as it does the 
noise of the valve motion. 
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Fig. 1—Holsman high wheel car after doing stunts in a vacant lot which is being filled, making the going difficult 


RIOR to the introduction of pneumatic and solid rubber 
tires, during the long period of years when the cost of 
steel tires was but slightly different for the respective sizes of 
wheels, carriage and wagon makers resorted to the use of what 
is now dubbed “high wheels.” Reasoning backwards, and it is 
plain to be seen that wheels, for carriages, in the absence of 
rubber tires, were made in the larger diameters simply because 
the: service rendered by them was more in keeping with the re- 
quirements. 

When pneumatic tires came ‘into vogue it was found that they 
increased in cost enormously with diameter and the real ques- 
tion was: How small could they be and still do good work? At 
first they were made much smaller. than after-experience indi- 
cated that they should be, and in late years the trend has been 
in the direction of greater diameter and a more liberal section 
for good and _ sufficient reasons, as follows: 


Life of a Tire Properly Considered 


(A) Is proportional to 2*R; 

(B) Considering 5S’; 

(C) Involving the sine of the angle of 

impact ; 

(D) Weight of car and ‘its distribution ; 

(E) Square of the velocity of the car; 

(F) Resistance offered by the impact 

medium ; 

(G) Quality of material used in tire; 

(H) Manner of use of the material. 

The conditions D, E, F, G, and H are 
not under the control of the maker of 
tires, but the designer of the car will be 
in a position to influence the situation by 
a proper display of skill. If the weight 
of the car is held within proper bounds, 
this circumstance will be nearly as im- 
portant as the proper distribution of that 
weight; if the motor is of great power, 
the effect of speed, being a “square” — 
value, it is at once apparent that life of 
the tires will be much more affected by 
power of the motor than it will be by 
properly distributed weight on the road 
wheels. 

The condition F is neither under the 
control of the designer ‘of the car nor the 





Fig. 2—Side chain drive, attached to a 
delivery wagon, showing chain of special 
construction running in shieves 


maker of the tires; this is a matter of road building pure and 
simple. The quality of material used in the tires may be con- 
trolled by the maker thereof, but this phase of the problem is 
not a matter that can be construed as an argument in favor of 
any type of vehicle; it is a,tire maker’s undertaking pure and 
simple. The condition H is partly up to the maker of the tires, 
and largely in the hands of the designer of the car, although the 
user is responsible for the ills of indifferent up-keep. 

In view of what has been said it is self-evident that the con- 
ditions A, B and C (within limits) will dictate as to the best 
diameters of road wheels, but there must be a limit to diameter 
for reasons entirely beside the question of the life of the tires. 
In any case, since R is taken to represent the radius of the 
wheel, the angle of impact of the tread of the tire with a road 
obstruction is far from unfavorable after the wheels are 
brought up to a certain diameter, because the road obstructions, 
even under severe conditions, are limited as to height and 
abruptness. 

The Wisdom of Selection Involves Diameter—Experience 
has shown that pneumatic tires will do the same service that 
may be expected from high wheels and 
solid tires, even when the pneumatics are 
considerably less in diameter, but they 
have to be of far greater section S$ in 
order that the value of S* will make up 
for the deficiency in the direction of 27R. 
If, however, the height of the road ob- 
struction is excessive, increasing the sec- 
tion S, even to extremes, will not compen- 
sate for the deficit, due to the sine law 
involved; under such conditions, because 
of the wide angle of impact, high wheels 
are ‘bound to do better work, and the 
higher the speed of the car the more 
marked will be the gain, although it must 
be remembered that flywheel effect may 
become a factor. : 

Flywheel effect is just the same for 
one diameter of wheel as another, pro- 
vided the peripheral velocity is constant, 
as it will be for a given.speed of the cat 

in miles per hour; the possible difference 

in “flywheel effect then will come in on 
account of difference in materials used in 
the respective tires—pneumatic vs. solids. 




















Fig. 3—View of side chain drive form back of flywheel showing how 
the control cable is attached to lever system 


Stock Arguments Dictated by the Dollar Sign—From what 
has been said it would seem as if the cost of tires, since it in- 
creases enormously with diameter, is the prime reason for limit- 
ing the same, not forgetting that there are compensating factors: 

(A) Pneumatic tires, because of the elastic properties of air, 
will render greater service per cubic inch of tire volume than 
will be possible when less elastic material, as when rubber com- 
pound, is used in the absence of an air cushion. 

(B) With wheels of relatively great diameter, it is a detri- 
ment more than a gain, to employ tires of great section. 

From the point of view of cost, then, pneumatic tires lend 
facility, since they will do good work even with a reduced diam- 
eter, and solid tires work better when the section is very limited, 
so that the increased diameter, which is a foundation for the 
better service, demands the use of a reduced section, which is, 
of course, followed by a reduction in cost. 

Present Practice Seems to Be on High Ground—Disre- 
garding, for the time, such attempts as involve trying to convert 
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a horse-drawn rig into an automobile, it will be possible to :-- 
view the situation and ascertain to what extent good mechan:-s 
adorn this branch of the industry. The process will, of neces- 
sity, require a concrete illustration, and the Holsman Automobile 
Company, Chicago, Ill, has consented to such an examination 
of the plant as will afford the desired amount of light. 
Holsman products includes not only the type of car as shown 
in Fig. 1, but enclosed body work, as a coupé type and a line of 
delivery wagons and other commercial rigs as well. Fig. 2 is 
of a delivery wagon, showing the transmission, by means of a 
Holsman chain, and it is in this chain that much of the success 
of the system lies. An ordinary sprocket chain would not serve 
the purpose, for in Holsman cars the chain engages the sides of 
friction discs at an angle of about 15 degrees on high speed, and 
the chain must be so shaped as to afford contact, under proper 
conditions, with the faces (in juxtaposition) and referring again 
to Fig. 2, the shieve-plates S1 and S2 are so related to each 
other that they may be spread apart or brought into closer axle- 
wise relation, and in this arrangement is the facility for alter- 





Fig. 4—Section of chain showing’ how links are bulged and so 
finished as to run in grooves of shieves 


ing the lever advantage for the purpose of changing speeds when 
the car is moving in the forward direction. If the plates S1 
and S2 are closed in, the chain will be crowded out toward the 
periphery and the speed of the car, for a given angular velocity 
of the motor, will be increased; likewise, spreading the discs will 
have the reverse effect. 

This method of changing speeds 3s limited, and if low gear, so 
called, is to be let in, this is done by letting the chain down on a 
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Fig. 5—Holsman type of motor in part section with one end broken off, but présenting evidences of use of ball or roller bearings at 
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sprocket pinion, which lies under the chain, and is keyed to the 
shaft. The mere spreading of the discs S1 and S2 will allow 
the chain to settle down on the sprocket pinion, and the same 
motion of the lever system, under the control of the driver, 
pushes the motor forward on its ways, so that the chain will 
tighten up properly. 

In going into reverse all that is necessary is to slide the motor 
in the direction of the rear wheels, when a set of forks (one of 
which is partly shown at F) will support the chain, while the 
shieve S3 will engage the tire of the road wheel. 

Both sides (for the side-chain drive) are symmetrical, and the 
motor is provided with two flywheels, one of which is designated 
as B in the figure. When the engagement is for high gear, so 
called, locking pins P1, P2, P3, etc., around the motor shieve, are 
thrown into engagement, and since they register with holes in a 
fixed member, the work comes on them and the shieve is posi- 
tively locked. The reverse side of the motor shieve, including 
one of the flywheels, is pictured in Fig. 3, in which C is the ex- 
tension of the crankshaft, B the balance wheel (on one end, 
there being two), C1 is the chain, and -S1 and S2 are the two 
members of the shieve plates, as referred to in Fig. 2. 

How the Chain Differs from Other Sprocket Chains—Re- 
ferring to Fig. 4, of a section of the chain, it will be observed 
that the side bars or links of the chain instead of being flat as 
they would be in regular sprocket chains, are bulged out at 
Bi, B2, B3, B4, Bs, etc., for each link, and the links on both 
sides of the chain are identical. These faces, produced by bulg- 
ing the links out, in the manner as shown, are accurately finished 
and conform to the 15-degree angle of the faces of the shieves 
for the purpose of engaging, and the drive is made-in this way. 
In all other respects the chain is identical with the more com- 
mon forms of sprocket chains, excepting that the material is 
selected for strength and great hardness. The rivets are 
shouldered in the customary manner and the rollers R are of 
the right size to drop into the small sprocket pinion which is 
placed to afford a positive low-speed drive. 

Unique Plan of the Power Plant—In any further considera- 
tion of the Holsman system it will be necessary to note the 
entire absence of a transmission gear, differential or other means 
of transmitting the power of the motor. Fig. 5 is of the motor, 
which is of the four-cylinder, horizontal, air-cooled type, which, 
in the chassis, is swung across beneath, and the distance from 
center to center of the shieves on the extensions of the crank- 
shaft registers with the distance from center to center of the 
driven shieves on the rear road wheels of the car. 

Ball or Roller Bearings Used Throughout—As Fig. 6 
shows, in substantiation of Fig. 5, there are no plain bearings 
used, and one of the novel features lies in the use of an annular 
type of crankpin ball bearing, as, Fig. 6, placed to take 
the pressure of the crankpin. This bearing is placed on the 
crankshaft over the pin and presses against rocking shoes nested 
in the connecting member between the two pistons. The rocker 
is provided with teeth, engaing teeth on the connecting mem- 
ber, so that the rocker cannot displace, and the whole system, in 
view of the hard quality of the material used for the pressure 
faces, as well as accuracy of workmanship, works with a pre- 
cision and so noisélessly that it is to be commended. 

The exhaust, as will be observed in Fig. 5, makes its exit 
from each pair of cylinders to two mufflers, at the two ends, with 
the mufflers placed in concentric relation to the crankshaft ex- 
tensions; this adds to the compactness of the power plant and 
lends facility to the system by which the motor is shifted back 
and forth on its cradle for the purpose of maintaining the right 
tension of the driving chains. 

High Aims in the Process of Manufacture—It being the 
dea in this article to discuss the manufacturing problem rather 
han the details of rigs, many interesting features of the rigs 
vill be omitted. Many autoists labor under the impression 
hat the high-wheel industry is more or less impregnated with 
nakeshift methods, and some of them claim that the industry is 
devoted to the adaptation of motors to horse-drawn vehicles. 
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Fig. 6—Crankshaft, pistons and connections between, as used in 
four-cylinder type of motor 

This method of reasoning, as we shall presently see, is con 
trary to fact, and what the real situation shows is a system of 
manufacture that carries with it every scientific device known 
to manufacture that can, by any reasonable chance, improve the 
product and assure interchangeability of parts. These methods 
also possess the advantage of reducing cost, and the designer, 
holding to the contention that high-wheeled rigs have a wide 





Fig. 7—Some jigs, picked out at random, from tool room, in which 
a jig will be found for every important operation 

use, has kept uppermost in mind the class of men who prefer 

rigs of this character, and simplicity is the keynote. 

Special Grades of Steel Are Used—There would be no ob- 
ject in incurring the cost of a heat-treatment equipment were it 
not the aim to employ special grades of steel in the cars. Fig. 
8 was reproduced from a photograph taken of a corner of the 
heat-treatment room, and the Brown and Sharp furnaces, as 
shown, are run under the guidance of a pyrometer which was 
taken out of its case and shows in the open to the right of 
the illustration. 





a 4 g 
Fig. 8—Brown and Sharp furnaces used in heat treating and a 
pyrometer to tell the tale of temperature’. 














Fig. 9—Instrument devised by Holsman for determining the lag of 
spark coils 


The equipment includes every facility for heating, quench- 
ing, annealing, tempering, and cementing the parts of great re- 
sponsibility, as used in the Holsman cars, and it is only neces- 


sary to point out that the making of sprocket chains, roller bear- | 


ings, and like parts can only be successfully undertaken in a 
well-equipped plant. In the laboratory, contrary to the usual ex- 
pectation, means are at hand to examine into every detail of the 
work, and Fig. 9, of a testing equipment used to determine the 
“lag” in spark coils is a good indication of the extent to which 
testing is done in this plant. In this instrument means ‘are af- 
forded to test the lag of coils at speeds even above 3,000 revolu- 
tions per minute, and referring to the figure, M is an electric 
motor which furnishes the driving power and is capable of 
speeding up beyond the highest required range. Incidental speed 
changes are made through the disc transmission F by the simple 
expedient of sliding the driven friction disc across the face of 
the driving friction disc. The lamp socket S serves as a switch 
in the electrical system, and the coil C is undergoing test. 

The lag of the spark is accurately measured, and Fig. 10 is a 
curve plotted from the coil, reaching the high point of 3,030 
revolutions per minute. As the curve shows, the lag reached to 
a maximum of 49 degrees, as shown by the ordinates, when the 
speed was 3,030 revolutions per minute, after which the coil 
failed to work and the spark occurred at the timer instead. Up to 
2,600 revolutions per minute the lag was almost in direct pro- 
portion to speed, as shown by the nearly tangent relation of 
the spark points on the chart. 

Grinding Assures Accuracy of Finish Dimensions—It is 
not necessary to picture the whole shop and all the machine tools 
to indica.e the nature of the process and the standard to which 
the artisans are keyed up to; Fig. 11, of a grinder, with divers 
crankshafts to the right, is ample indication of the process in 
vogue. Every part, if it has a concentric relation and can be 
set up in centers in the grinders, is rough machined and then 
ground; this grinding process affords a fine finish appearance, 


Fig. 11—Grinding crankshafts to within three ten-thousandths 
of dead accuracy 
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but it does. more, it enables the workman to come down io a 
fraction of a thousandth of an inch with the same facilit; that 
a good man on a lathe can come within a sixty-fourth ah 
inch of the finished diameter. 

The plan, then, in view of grinding as the final meth: | of 
finishing, is to use rigid machine tools for roughing out, and 
they are intended to rip off metal at the highest possible ed, 
using alloy-steel cutters in rigid tool-posts, and such other 
necessities as experience dictates. 

Some of the Material Specifications—Nickel steel is used 
to quite some extent, and it must conform to the specifications 
as follows: 

Open-hearth, cold-drawn steel, special analysis: 

Nickel, 3.50. 

Manganese, .50. 

Carbon, 30 to 40, aim at 35. 

Silicon, about .o1. 

Phosphorus, under 0.02, 

Sulphur, under 0.02. 

Must test to 175,000 pounds tensile strength per square inch 
after heat treatment. 
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and the selections Fig. 10—Curve of lag of a coil that 
made are on a basis — to come up to Holsman ideas of 
quality 


of well-regulated 
carbon in a definite and satisfactory field very low in metalloids. 

All along the line, despite the ideas of those who .have not 
looked closely into the question, the materials are carefully 
selected, and that it is necessary to do so is assured if the rigs 
are to perform in a proper and satisfactory manner. In view 
of the positive indications here included, it is not considered 
necessary to pursue this phase of the discussion further, on the 
ground that readers who take enough interest in the matter to 
appreciate the value of the processes exhibited will be satisfied 
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Fig. 12—Where motors ¢ tuned up, showing two rows of test 
stands and fans to absorb power 
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that engineers who work along the lines indicated will hardly 
be likely to fall below the standard set when it comes to the 
minor particulars. * , 

Every Motor Is Tested Before Entering the Chassis—Fig. 
12 is of the interior of the motor test room, and with test stands 
in two rows, in each side of the room, with a capacity of 12 
motors at one time, the work of testing is readily done and it is 
a relatively simple task to make a run under several conditions 
of load for each motor. The stands are cast from gray iron, 
and the load is put on the motors by means of fans F, F, F, 
etc., which are fashioned out of fairly heavy sheet steel, form- 
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ing the vanes by the simple process of cutting around three 
sides and bending the metal over to a right angle from the plane 
of the discs of steel. These air propellers are riveted to hubs 
and keyed onto shafts to which the extension of the’ crankshaft 
of the motor to be tested is coupled in each individual case. The 
fans are so designed that they load the motors when the speed 


. is that desired under normal running conditions, and by a sys- 


tem of calibration which has been devised, intermediate known 
loads are applied in order to be able to adjust the carbureters 
for the best average results, all of which is accomplished in the 
most simple and reliable way with evidences of stability. 


WITH HIGH WHEELS THE WHEELBASE MAY BE SHORTER 


By H. K. HOLSMAN, Encineger, THe Horsman Avtomosite CoMPANY. 


IGH-WHEELED automobiles are often confused with that 
peculiar type of vehicle which belongs to neither the high- 
wheeled nor pneumatic-tired class, and is therefore lacking in 
the virtues of either, while possessing many salient faults be- 
longing entirely to itself. : 

True high-wheeled automobiles must have wheels of sufficient 
diameter and resiliency to give the necessary riding qualities and 
to protect the machine from injury from road shock. It has 
been my experience that in order to gain these results it is neces- 
sary to use a wheel of at least 40 inches in diameter. The 
increase in diameter of a wheel not only furnishes a spoke of 
sufficient length to give the necessary resiliency, but also pro- 
duces the effect of an increased wheel base, inasmuch as the 
vertical motion of the wheel in rolling over uneven surface will 
be found to be in about exact proportion to the diameter, so far 
as the motion affects the occupants of the vehicle, and therefore 
a car equipped with 48-inch wheels and having a wheel base of 
60 inches would possess all of the riding qualities of 120-inch 
wheel base mounted on wheels of one-half that diameter. Of 
course, the machine itself is also relieved from the severe vibra- 
tion which would be due to the greater vertical movement, and 
a little road experience is enough to establish the fact. 


It is a well-known fact that it requires less power to drive a 
high wheel than a low wheel over the same road, the difference 
being inversely as the diameter. It is also true that the high 
wheel is much more easily steered, and that on account of its 
yielding qualities the side vibration is taken up. 

Contrary to the general belief, rubber tires of small section are 
employed on this type of car, not because of their lesser cost but 
because tires of greater section are an actual disadvantage—first, 
on account of the disagreeable bounce of the wheel fitted with 
the large tire, and, second, because of the fact that small tires 
can be driven where it would be impossible to drive a larger one. 

Present high-wheeled automobiles were originally designed for 
localities where the roads were so poor that the pneumatic-tired 
machine could not be used. It is the equal, if not the superior, 
of the low-wheeled type on well-paved streets, and, while the 
low-wheeled car is limited to highways in more or less good 
condition, the high-wheeled car may be operated over exceedingly 
rough roads, deep mud or snow, with little or no inconvenience. 
There is a perceptible lessening of prejudice in favor of the 
low-wheeled car owing to the gradual awakening of the public to 
its limitations, and the increasing recognition of the possibilities 
of its high-wheeled brother. 
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Dec. 25-Jan. 1....Columbus, O., Automobile Show, Columbus Auto- 
mobile Club. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 7....New York City, Grand Central Palace, Tenth 
International Automobile Show; American Motor 
Car Manufacturers’ Association, with Importers’ 
Automobile Salon and Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers. Alfred Reeves, General Manager, 505 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Fam, He1Bsc cs cvccs New York City, Madison Square Garden, Tenth 
National Show, Association of Licensed Automo- 
bile Manufacturers. 

Jan, 17-22. «2.2.0 Philadelphia, Second Regiment Armory, Automo- 
bile Show. J. H. Beck, Secretary, 216 Odd Fel- 
lows’ Building. 

Jan, 17-22.....4. Kansas City,-Mo., Annual Automobile Show of the 

Motor’ Car. Trade ‘Association of Kansas City. P. 
S..Sutermeister,; Secretary, Midland Building. 

Jan, 24-29...... --Detroit,. Wayne Hotel Gardens, Third Annual 
Automobile Show; Detroit Auto Dealers’ Associa- 
tion... John“ Gillispie,, Manager, Hotel Tuller. 


Jan, 24-31........ Washington, D.C.; Automobile and Aeronautical 
te Show,. Washington Automobile Dealers’ Ass’n. 
Feb. 5-12......... Chicago, Coliseum, Ninth Annual Automobilé 


‘Show, Nationdl Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers. S. A. Miles, General Manager. 

Feb. 14-19........ Buffalo, N. Y., Broadway Arsenal, Eighth Annual 
Automobile. Show, Automobile Club of Buffalo. 
Dai H. Lewis, Manager, 760 Main Street. 


Feb. 19-26........ Newark, N. J., Essex Troop Armory, Automobile 
. $Show, New Jersey Exhibition Company. 
Feb. 19-26....... ‘Salt Lake City Auditorium, Automobile Show, 


Utah Automobile Dealers’ Association. W. D. 
Rishel, Manager, 1-5 East First South Street. 


pe ee Cincinnati, Music Hall, Automobile Show, Auto- 
mobile Club of Cincinnati. Jesse Lippencott, 
Chairman Exhibits Committee, Gibson House. 


Feb. 22-27........ Milwaukee, Wis., Auditorium, Second Annual 
Automobile Show, Milwaukee Automobile Club. 
Feb. 24-26........ Binghamton, N. Y., State Armory, Automobile 


Show. R. W. Whipple, Secretary. 

Feb. 24-Mar. 3....Toronto, St. Lawrence Arena, Canadian Automo- 
bile Show, Ontario Motor League. HB. M. Wilcox, 
Secretary. 

March 5-12....... Boston, Mechanics’ Building, Eighth Annual Au- 
tomobile Show, Boston Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation. Chester I. Campbell, General Manager, 
5 Park Square. 


March 12-19...... Syracuse,. N. Y., State Armory, Automobile Show, 
Syracuse Automobile Dealers’ Association. 
March 21-30...... Buffalo, N. Y., Convention Hall, Third Annual 


Power Boat and Sportsmen’s Show, Buffalo, 
Launch Club. D. H. Lewis, Manager, 760 Main 
Street. 


Races, Hill Climbs, Etc. 


re | eee Los Angeles, Cal., Six-hour Race, Los Angeles 
» Motor Racing Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dec, 14-18........ Dallas Endurance Run, The Implement & Vehicle 
Journal, Dallas, Tex. 

Dec. 17-18........ Indianapolis Motor Speedway, Race Meet. Ernest 
A. Moross, Director of Contests, the Motor Speed- 
way, Indianapolis. 

Dec 22-29........Philadelphia, Fourth Annual Midwinter Endur- 
ance Contest, Quaker City Motor Club. 

Oe ere New Orleans, Annual Mardi Gras Speed Carnival, 
New Orleans Automobile Club. 
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Spaciousness Shown in General View of the Plant of the Mora Motor Car Company, at Newark, New York 


MODERN FACTORIES, AS EXEMPLIFIED BY THE MORA PLANT 





EWARK, N. Y., the location of the factory of the Mora 
Motor Car Company, lies within a convenient distance of 
Rochester, affording all the facilities of a large distributing 
center, and at the same time the freedom and spaciousness of a 
small town. The factory site comprises seven acres, cofiveniently 
located on the Northern Central R. R. At present there stand 
on it four buildings, of various sizes; but these have been so 
planned that more buildings can be added when desired without 
serious disturbance of the existing layout. 
The main building is of brick, mill construction, 406 by 60 
feet, and two stories in height. Its architecture has considerable 
distinction, given by the prominent: buttresses between each of 


the large windows. In the center is a tower, projecting and 


carried to a slightly greater height than the body of the building. 
The lower floor of the building is devoted entirely to machine 
work, and each department has a separate motor for supplying 
the required power. The upper floor contains first the reception 
room and offices, reached from a private entrance at the front 
end of the building. Back of these are the designing and drafting 
rooms. The remainder of the floor is occupied by the final 
assembly room and the painting and upholstering shops. The 
upper floor has a full skylight roof, giving an abundance of 
light. 

Convenient Arrangement of Small Buildings—At the left 
of the main building is a long, low frame structure for the ac- 
commodation of cars undergoing the road test. It will house nine 
cars, as may be seen from the nine wide doors on its front. The 
cars may be driven directly in and out, without maneuvering. 
Five of the stalls have pits, over which the cars may be run for 
making adjustments. A large room, equipped with a complete 
lavatory, is set apart for the testing crew. 

The heating plant, an isolated building of concrete block, is set 
near the far end of the main building. Its location, near the 





Testing Garage, Where the Cars Undergoing the Road Test Are Sheitered 


railroad, allows coal to be dumped direct from the railroad cars 
into the capacious fuel storage bins. 

Just beyond this is located the blacksmith shop. All work of 
this kind is thus done at a sufficient distance from the main 
building, relieving the shops of the noise and dirt inseparable 
from blacksmithing. Such precautions, reacting in the content- 





Paint Shop, with Bodies in Various Stages of Finish 


ment of the employees, are becoming a feature of factory design. 

Up-to-Date Tools in Machine Shop—The machinery equip- 
ment is the best obtainable, all new within the past three years. 
The photograph showing a part of the machine shop reveals 
many interesting details of practice. In the foreground may be 
seen two automatics, one working on pistons and the other on 
gearshafts. No better example could be asked of the wide 
range of uses to which these handy machines can be put. Al- 
though similar in all important features, one is operating on iron 
castings 4 1-2 inches in diameter, varied in shape, and the other 
on I I-2 inch round steel bars. 

At the right of the photograph is 
a stack of twenty or more unfinished 
pistons, waiting their turn on the 
automatic machine; in the corner 
stands a smaller pile of the finished 
product. Near at hand is a row of 
sixteen or eighteen cylinder castings. 
In the middle distance a number of 
the combined crankcases and gear- 
boxes which distinguish the Mora 
design are standing on end, awaiting 
their turn to be bored. This opera- 
tion, being performed simultaneously 
on the bearings of the crankshaft 
and the gearshafts, insures their cor- 
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rect and permanent alignment. The 
background will reveal upon study 
several drill-presses and a stack of 
crankcase upper halves. This view, 
of course, shows but one end of the 
machine shop; it should suffice, how- 
ever, to give still further evidence of 
the quality of the tools. In this de- 
partment, above all, up-to-date equip- 
ment amply repays its expense. 

The comfort of the employees is 
assured by an abundance of light and 
ample room around the individual 
machines. The central tower, be- 
sides stairways and elevators, con- 
tains the lavatories for the shop hands. 

Attention Is Given to Testing— 
The country immediately surround- 
ing the factory is one of steep hills 
and roads often rough. Altogether 
it is hardly a paradise for private 
touring, but offers just the condi- 
tions desired for a thorough testing 
of the Mora chassis. Before each 
car is turned over to the finishing department it must have 
shown a satisfactory performance on 250 miles of road work. 
The building in which the cars are housed during the testing 
process has already been described. It may be added, however, 
that automatic ventilators are provided to furnish fresh air and 
carry off the dangerous gases from the inspectidn pits. 

After the testing the cars are cleaned by a steam blast, which 
is much more satisfactory than washing the metal parts. The 
blast also removes all oil and grease, giving a clean surface for 
the finishing coats of paint on the running gear. The paint shop, 
with a number of bodies, is shown in one of the photographs. 
These bodies are brought to the factory in the white; all painting 
and upholstering is done in the Mora shops. At the rear of the 
paint shop is the varnish room; one body may be seen on a 
truck in transit from one department to the other. 

When the cars have been assembled, tested, fitted with bodies, 
and given their final inspection, they are ready to be shipped. 
-For this purpose a sidetrack at the factory is imperative, as the 
cars must be loaded with care to avoid injury to their finish, and 
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Lengthwise View of Light and Airy Assembling Floor Reveals a Number of Chassis Nearing Completion 








One Corner of the Busy Machine Shop—Automatic Lathes in Foreground 


must be securely blocked and braced to prevent their breaking 
loose en route. The Mora factory, as mentioned above, is lo- 
cated on the Northern Central Railroad, connecting with the New 
York Central system at Rochester. The factory sidetrack ac- 
commodates fifteen box cars, and is graded down to bring the 
floors of the cars on a level with the lower floor of the building. 

There is opportunity for some writer of proverbs in the rela- 
tion between the factory and its product. It is nearly always the 
case that the company which insists on abundance of light and 
room in its factory will embody similar features in the car, 
which will then be generously designed, with a logical arrange- 
ment of parts and the utmost accessibility. 

In conclusion, consideration will reveal that due attention has 
been given the three principles which govern factory design, 
namely, the proportioning of the individual buildings to secure 
the best light and greatest efficiency of the floor space; the ar- 
rangement of the various departments to eliminate all unneces- 
sary haulage, and, finally, a due regard for the requirements of 
the future, with its natural expectation of growth. 
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AUFO FIRE SERVICE WAGONS MEETING WIFH MUCH, FAVOR 





WHEN the importance of fighting fires quickly is granted, as 

is done by everyone familiar with the situation, the 
necessity for the motor-driven, or as it is usually called, auto- 
mobile fire wagon is conceded in the same breath. The reason 





percentage. To save this money, a number of prominent firms 
are turning to the construction of self-propelled fire apparatus 
Among those who have been connected with this business for 
some time, and have, consequently, acquired a good working 
knowledge of the conditions to be 
met therein, is the Pope Manufactur- 
ing Company, Hartford, Conn. 

The piece of apparatus shown 
on this page is a sample of the 
work done, being a wagon supplied 
to the town of Bristol, Conn. Many 
of the New England towns have gone 
in strongly for this type of wagon, 
Taunton, Worcester, Lowell, and 
Fall River each possessing one like 
that shown, while the latter city has 
a chief’s wagon of the same make 
in addition. 

It is called a combination chemical 
and hose wagon, being equipped with 
a 40-gallon tank, with full equip- 
ment, including 250 feet of 3-4-inch 
hose for the same. Then the cen- 
tral part of the body has space for 
1,000 feet of 21-2-inch hose. Two 
15-foot extension ladders, two hand 
extinguishers, and numerous axes, 


Combination Chemical and Hose Wagon for Bristol, Conn., Fire Department picks, lanterns, and door jimmies 


for this is the inability of any animal to serve with the unerrmg 
precision of a machine. So, too, disease, illness, and other 
things enter to make the horse singularly unfitted to this use. 
Statistics show that the fire loss is $200,000,000 per year. 

How much of this is due to the use of inefficient horse-drawn 
apparatus no one can fully estimate, but it must be a very large 


complete the fire-fighting means. The 
running board will accommodate from five to fifteen men accord- 
ing to the body design and the length of wheelbase. 

On the car shown the wheelbase was 130 inches, standard 
tread, 30-horsepower engine, three-speed transmission, shaft 
drive, efficient brakes, gearing for 40 miles per hour, and other 
parts of the regular Pope-Hartford chassis. 


EVIDENCE OF TRUCK PROORESS IN 10-TON MACHINE’S WORK 





N the table below is given the daily record of a ten-ton Hewitt 
truck, hauling coal in New York City, for two weeks in the 
month of October, just passed. This work was done in the 
service of Burns Brothers, a very large coal handling firm, whose 
work is evidently divided so that the truck made large hauls 
only to substations, about ten in number, from which places it 
was rehandled by smaller capacity wagons. 

Prominent in this tabular study of the regular daily work of 
the largest truck in America is the unusually high ton-mileage. 
Specially fitted touring cars competed in many contests, but very 
few of them—they may be counted on the fingers of one hand— 
ever exceeded the figures attained by this coal-hauling monster. 
The average daily mileage of 35.4, taken together with the aver- 
age daily tonnage of 84.03, and weight of the truck itself, give 
the astounding figure of 34.43 ton-miles per gallon of gasoline. 

From the table the following very interesting figures have 
been compiled, these being figures which relate to the work 
done and the efficiency of the machine in doing it only: 


Se Ea io 50.05.0088 0 Kae Cébenctedadovsces 35.4 
” ee en OS Gn son stv ccececestseecees 11.9 
se yaad 00d 6666s 'e6nsdesobbseegstbeee 2.97 
DL, 6 ob cc Hn wb ve 6bdb06b0 0006 406068860008 1,092.39 
ee NID, 5 ib. co on 0.000068 64d cn ehedsEseeb eS $16.00 
~~ fe — PFE > oP err ee Pee eee, Pe ee ee 19 
TD oo 5 o bb 0400.05 06s 00 010.346 8060645 0046 2.13 
i Oi) > 606s eke sebageVelesee been nee vedas 13,000 Ibs. 
SE EO MEER 6.0 + 6d cccdsvaccdvocscneseesectbnces 20,250 “ 
Pathe daanhGahite cb eribsaesnateshbnneedewariacede 33,250 “ 
Average ton miles per gallon of gasolene................. 34.43 





No. of Gas Total Day’s 
Date loads Gals. Address Distance Mileage 
Oct. 13 1 12 81 st. & Columbus ave....... 5.5 cece 
504 2 ie 80 st. & West End ave...... 10.0 
- 1 Be Ge Oe Ol BUG ec cc cvecvecses 3.5 ‘etn 
” 4 Be ONO ce dsciccsdecs 18.0 37.0 
Oct. 14 1 8 81 st. & West End ave...... 5.5 atid 
sn 7 os ees ae CD MEU c 6 din ccc ceeees 31.5 37.0 
Oct. 15 1 10 81 st. & West End ave...... 5.5 quee 
ra 1 ee 81 st. & Columbus ave....... 5.5 gee 
- 6 o% ee Os Ae Bt Bice cc ccccets 27.0 38.0 
Oct. 16 5 12 cy 2 eee 22.5 dees 
6 1 ee 81 st. & Columbus ave....... 5.5 ones 
ve 1 46 GE. & GE BVOCs oc ccccctvcss 3.0 ones 
“ 1 os O64 Ge. Gi GER BUG sdccccciscces 3.0 34.0 
Oct. 18 1 12 81 st. & West End ave...... 5.5 eee 
7 1 ve 73 st. & West End ave...... 4.0 oo 
“ 6 18 st. & 6th ave 27.0 36.5 
Oct. 19 2 15 56 st. & 7th ave 7.0 cues 
we 3 18 st. & 6th ave 13.5 nee 
ee 4 al 22 st. & 6th ave 16.0 36.5 
Oct. 20 1 11 81 st. & West End ave 5.5 jane 
nis 3 a 57 st. & 7th ave 10.5 ebee 
4g 1 22 st. & 6th ave 4.0 ‘oes 
” 3 “<a 18 st. & 6th ave - 13.5 33.5 
Oct. 21 8g 10 57 st. & 6th ave - 32.0 hone 
” 1 “4 43 st. & 6th ave « £8 34.6 
Oct. 22 9 12 57 st. & 6th ave - 40.0 40.0 
Oct. 23 S 17 57 st. & 7th ave -. 28.0 Sales 
- 1 pes 81 st. & West End ave...... 5.5 33.5 
Oct. 25 1 10 81 st. & West End ave...... 5.5 ecee 
“be 7 on 28 at GB GER Ba 0 6s oc ctsses 31.5 37.0 
Oct. 26 3 14 2S Ot. Be Ge BOs deedaccvinee 13.5 ouan 
ae 3 oa 71 st. & Central Park W.... 13.8 6 a06 
es 1 81 st. & Columbus ave...... 5.5 eee 
_ 1 a 79 st. & Amsterdam ave..... 5.0 37.8 
Oct. 27 1 12 79 st. & Amsterdam ave.... 5.0 Séibe 
x 1 aa 43 st. & 8th ave......... esct et cease 
ti 3 71 st. & Sth AVE. .cccccccccee 13.8 abide 
- a 18 ot. & Gt BVO. ccccccccccse 13.5 34.3 
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“BOSTON TRADE PREPARATIONS FOR A’ BUSY NEW YEAR “ 





OSTON, Dec. 6—The establishmeut of new agencies and 
changes in location of old ones have been quite numerous 
of late in Boston, and others seem likely to occur in the not 
distant future. The expansion of the automobile trade in the 
vicinity of Massachusetts avenue will be aided by the completion 
of the new garage at the corner of Massachusetts avenue and 
Newbury street. The property was purchased by F. J. Tyler, of 
the Maxwell-Briscoe Boston Company, some months ago, and 
has been completely remodeled, the upper floors being equipped 
for garage and repair shop purposes and the street floor being 
used for salesrooms. The store at the corner of the avenue and 
Newbury street already is occupied by the Maxwell-Briscoe Bos- 
ton Company as a salesroom, and one of the other stores has 
been taken by the Austin Company, the new agency for the 
Austin car. Other automobile agencies are considering renting 
the other stores. 3 : 

A new arrival on Massachusetts avenue is the Henderson- 
Lowe Company, of which the veteran “Pop” Lowe is manager, 
and which has opened an agency for the Midland car at 117 
Massachusetts avenue, the salesroom once occupied by the 
Dragon branch and later by the Grout agency. 

Along Boylston street there are a number of changes, the 
most prominent being the erection of the new Goodrich tire 
building that will be ready for occupancy in a few weeks. The 
Goodrich branch is now on Columbus avenue. The Selden 
agency has taken a new salesroom at the corner of Boylston 
street and Fairfield street, and just around the corner on Fair- 
field street there was opened a few days ago the new Palmer- 


DETROIT’S SHOW WILL BE NOTABLE 


Detroit, Dec. 6—When it came to allotting space for exhibit- 
ors at the Detroit Auto Dealers’ Association show, to be held at 
the Wayne Hotel Gardens January 24-29 next, the committee 
having the matter in charge found itself up against the serious 
problem of cutting demands down to meet the available space, a 
task not easy when more than 36,000 square feet was asked for 
with a trifle over 31,000 available. 


Singer agency. Copley Square, one of the finest squares in the 
city, has been invaded by the motor car trade. 

For a long time the Locomobile branch was alone in Copley 
square, but this fall the American Motor Car Company, agent 
for the American, opened a salesroom there and this week the 
Rainier Company of New England, of which Raymond S. Joo 
is manager, has moved to a store alongside the Locomobile 
branch, from its former quarters in the Motor Mart. H. C. & 
C. D. Castle, of Boylston street, agents for the Lozier, have 
added the Haynes to their line. On Huntington avenue a new 
agency is W. L. Russell & Co., handling the Apperson car. 

While there is a tendency to move away from Columbus 
avenue toward Boylston street, there are a number of new 
agencies in the older section. The Croxton-Keeton Motor Car 
Company, of which L. F. Witherell is manager, has opened a 
salesroom in the Motor Mart for the Croxton-Keeton car and 
the Hub Automobile and Renting Company has taken the agen- 
cies for the Pullman, formerly held by the Crown Motor Car 
Company of the Motor Mart, and for the Black Crow. The 
Overland agency, managed by Charles Andrews, formerly of 
the J. M. Linscott Co., has its headquarters at 24 Columbus 
avenue, and the Thomas branch is located in upper Columbus 
avenue, until better quarters are obtained. 

The Corlew-Coughlin Co., agents for the Velie, has just re- 
built the large building at 21 Hawkins street and opened it as a 
down-town garage, while the S. M. Supplies Co., has added the 
Empire car to its list. The first aeroplane agency in Boston has 
been opened by J. H. MacAlman on Boylston street. 


TWENTY-SIX WILL MAKE THEIR DEBUT 


Detroit’s show will have 191 models of 58 different makes. 
Twenty-six of the makes are to be exhibited locally this year 
for the first time and of this number fifteen are the product of 
companies which have come into existence since the last show, 
all being local. As several prospective exhibitors are still to 
be heard from, the committee reserved the right to alter allot- 
ments in the event of further entries. 


MASSACHUSETTS SUPPLIES SOME REAL STATISTICS 





OSTON, Dec. 6—Figures of the automobile department 
of the Massachusetts Highway Commission for the fiscal 
year ending November 30 have just been compiled, and they 
show for the twelve months included in the calculation a tre- 
mendous increase in every department of motoring over the 
preceding year. Receipts from motorists for registration cer- 
tificates, licenses, etc., increased about forty per cent. and the 
registration of cars increased approximately thirty per cent. 
The total. receipts during the past year of the automobile de- 
partment were $169,973.54 against $121,488.50 last year and $02,- 
091.50 in 1907. The total number of cars registered during the 
year ending November 30 was 23,902, while in the preceding year 
the number was 18,052. The registration of motor-cycles num- 
bered 2,392 against 1,917 the year before. The growth of the 
trade is indicated by a gain of considerably more than one 
hundred in the number of manufacturers and dealers registered. 
Last year there were 379 and this year 491. | 
The issuance of licenses to drive, both to operators and chauf- 
feurs, however, is the most striking evidence of the growing 
popularity of motoring. Two years ago 4,721 licenses were 
issued, last year 5,865 were added, and the total was increased 
this year by 8,336. There are now in effect approximately 





35,000 licenses issued to private operators, all of which become 
invalid the first of next month when the new automobile law 
goes into effect. There has also been a surprising growth in 
the number of chauffeurs, and nearly 10,000 persons hold licenses 
entitling them to operate motor vehicles for hire, the exact 
number being 9,915. Last year there were 7,305. 

Statistics of accidents in which motor cars were concerned 
have also been tabulated by the Highway Commission, and these 
show an alarming increase in the number of fatalities. The 
commission began keeping track of accidents in July, 1908, and 
for the five months ending November 30, 1908, there were 13 
fatal accidents, which would be at the rate of 31 for the year. 
During the year ending November 30, 1909, there were no less 
than 54 fatalities. In August alone there were 11, almost as 
many as in five months of the previous year, and last month 
there were 10. Injuries caused by automobile accidents did not 
increase this year over last. In the five months of 1908 for which 
there are records, 486 injuries were reported to the commission, 
which, if the injuries were distributed evenly throughout the 
year, would make a total of 1,166 for 1908. This year the total 
number of injuries in motor car accidents reported to the com- 
mission was 969. 
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PRESERVING THE EQUILIBRIUM 


Prosperity carries many a man off his feet; adversity 
compels him to move with deliberation. Business cor- 
porations are managed by human beings, and conse- 
quently they are subject to the same tests as are sup- 
plied to the individual. The automobile industry is 
plainly at flood-tide, and there is bound to be a consicer- 
able amount of flotsam and jetsam afloat. It has been 
an inevitable happening in every new industry, to reach 
a period of over-production; and an over-production in 
this industry, involving millions of dollars, would mean 
incalculable harm to all producers and sellers concerned 
in one way or another. 

While there is no excuse whatever for timidity, there 
yet remain logical reasons why preparations for the fu- 
ture demand should receive a careful survey, especially 
by concerns recently launched or about to be introduced 
into a new and somewhat problematical field. Pros- 
perity is evident, but the depth of it should be examined 
with due regard to a future which naturally will not offer 
as promising a prospect as the present heyday of active 
demand and a temporarily inadequate supply. 

’Tis the wise man who looks farther ahead than a 
twelve-month ; and the making of automobiles and acces- 
sories does not belong in the list of “get-rich-quick” un- 
dertakings. Methods which may seem applicable to one 
industry are a misfit in other channels; and there are a 
few misfits in the business of producing automobiles. 
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ADVANTAGES OF WORM DRIVE 


American engineers might profitably give som 
thought to the tendency of English automobile design, a 
revealed by the Olympia show, toward worm drive. Thx 
worm and its gear, in this construction, replace the usuai 
bevel gear and pinion on the rear axle. Although con- 
fined two years ago to a single maker, this drive is now 
employed by half a dozen English firms of the highest 
repute. Its adoption seems to have been solely on its 
merits, due to the advantages which it possesses over 
the bevel drive for certain classes of work. 

The most common, and most erroneous, objection to 
the worm gear as a means of final drive is the supersti- 
tion that it is irreversible; that is, that it would be im- 
possible to push a worm-driven car by hand, say on the 
garage floor. This fallacy is derived from the use of 
worm gears in the steering gear. As a matter of cold 
fact, the reversibility or irreversibility of a worm gear 
depends on the angle of its thread. A “slow” worm, 
such as is used in steering gears, may be irreversible; 
but a “quick” worm, in which the threads may be at 45 
or,60 degrees from the axis, reverses perfectly. 

Of greater actual weight is the contention that the 
worm is inefficient as a power transmitter. The advocate 
of the worm can afford, however, to yield considerable 
ground on this point without endangering his case—as 
we will show later. However, the truth is that the only 
published tests of worm gears were mace before the 
day of modern ball-bearings and gear-cutting machinery, 
and form a poor basis for argument. 

The worm really only competes with the bevel in the 
case of low-powered runabouts and heavy trucks—both 
cases in which a considerable gear reduction is demanded 
between the motor and the wheels. In a bevel gear the 
reduction is the ratio of the diameters of the gear and 
the pinion; to secure a large reduction, either the gear 
must be big or the pinion little. Structural considera- 
tions interferes on one side, and lowered efficiency and 
shortened life on the other. “The gear reduction of the 
worm, however, depends on the pitch as well as on the 
size; indeed, a considerable range of ratios may be had 
with the same-sized worm and gear. 

The use of the worm drive on runabouts and com- 
mercial cars, therefore, allows the necessary reduction to 
be obtained in a simple and compact piece of mechanism. 
The efficiency, moreover, is at least as good as that of a 
bevel set with the exaggerated dimensions necessary for 
the sane work, or of any form of double reduction by 
spur gears and bevels, or bevels and chains. The bevel 
gear, it must be remembered, is itself by no means re- 
markable for efficiency. In combination with another 
form of gearing, the efficiency of the set could not well 
exceed go per cent. That figure is easily attainable by a 
properly cut and lubricated worm with ball thrust bear- 
ings; in fact, tests made as long ago as 1898 showed an 
efficiency of 92 per cent. 

Still another consideration. In a worm set, the axis of 
the driving shaft does not intersect the axis of the driven 
shaft, but is at a distance from it which, in automobile 
practice, might be from four to six inches. If the worm 
is above the gear, the engine can be‘set high to obtain a 
good clearance, and the drive shaft joints will normally 
work in a straight line. Thus one may kill with a single 
stone not only two, but even three, birds. 
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EXHIBITORS FOR GARDEN’S TENTH NATIONAL SHOW 





Show in Madison 


Square Garden, January 8-15, will eclipse any former similar 
exhibition ever held in the famous building is positively assured 
by the official list of exhibitors just issued by the Association of 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers under whose auspices the 
show is held. The list shows a total of 323 different displays, of 
which there are 54 exhibits of complete cars, besides 246 ex- 


hibits of 


accessories and parts, 


and 23 motorcycle exhibits. 


Even with an increase over last year of more than 7,000 feet of 
exhibition space, which the show managers by ingenious methods 
were able to squeeze out of the Garden interior, there is not one 
foot of space available for exhibition purposes to be had in any 
part of the building at present and there is a long waiting list. 

The list of exhibitors, with the number of their spaces, follows: 





MAIN FLOOR 


Elmore Mfg. Co. 13 
Everitt-Me.izger-Flanders Co. 14 
Studebaker Automobi-e Co. 15 


F. B. Stearns Co. 16 
Knox Automobile Co. 17 
Columbia Motor Car Co. 18 
Autocar Co. 19 
Corbin Motor Vehicle Corp. 20 
Matheson Motor Car Co. 21 


The Fope Mfg. Co. 22 
Lozier Motor Co. 23 
Locomobile Co. of America. 


American Locomotive Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co. 
E. R. Thomas Motor Co. 
H. H. Frankiin Mfg. Co. 
Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
Stevens-Duryea Co. 
Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Buick Motor Co. 


ELEVATED PLATFORM 


Selden Motor Vehicle Co. 29 
The Willys-Over.and Co. 30 
Hewitt Motor Co. 31 
Royal Tourist Car Co. 32 


Mercer Auto Co. 33 


Olds Motor Works 
Haynes Automobile Co. 
Waltham Mfg. Co. 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 
Apperson Bros. Auto. Co. 


EXHIBITION HALL, MADISON SQUARE FRONT 


Woods Motor Vehicle Co. 55 


S. R. Bailey & Co., Inc. 56 
The Waveriy Co. 57 
Babcock Electric Carriage Co. 

Columbia Motor Car Co. 58 


The Baker Motor Vehicle Co. 

The Anderson Carriage Co. 

The Rauch & Lang Carriage 
Co. 

Studebaker Automobi‘e Co. 


BASEMENT, COMMERCIAL VEHICLE DEPARTMENT 


Knox Automobile Co. 81 
E. R. Thomas Motor Co. 82 
Studebaker Automobile Co. 83 
Baker Motor Vehicle Co. 4 
H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 85 
American Locomotive Co. 86 


The Autocar Company. 
General Vehicle Co. 
Fackard Motor Car Co. 
The Pope Mfg. Co. 
Alden Sampson Mfg. Co. 
Hewitt Motor Co. 


ELEVATED PLATFORM, ACCESSORIES 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 141 
The Diamond Rubber Co. 142 
Cc. F. Splitdorf. 143 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 144 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Works 145 


G. & J. Tire Co. 146 
Gray & Davis 147 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 148 
R. E. Dietz Co. 149 
Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & 150 
Eng. Bldg. Co. 151 
Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. 152 
Phineas Jones & Co. . 153 
Light Mfg. & Foundry Co. 
The Jones Speedometer 154 
Conn. Telephone & E‘ec. Co. 155 
C. A. Metzger 156 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 157 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 158 


Republic Rubber Co. 159 
National Carbon Co. 160 
Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co. 161 
Hartford Suspension Co. 162 
Empire Tire Co. 163 
The R. E. Hardy Co. 164 
Janney-Steinmetz & Co. 165 
J. H. Sager Co. 166 
American Ever Ready Co. 167 
Auto Improvement Co. 168 
Witherbee Igniter Co. 169 
Globe Mach. & Stamp. Co. 170 
Leather Tire Goods Co. 171 
Coes Wrench Co. 172 
Cook’s Standard Tool Co. 173 
The Hoffecker Co. 174 


Edmunds & Jones Mfg. Co. 175 


a Fox Metallic Tire Belt Co. 176 


. Cowles & Co. 177 
Continental Rubber Works i: 
The Motz Clincher Tire & 180 

Rubber Co. 181 
The Duff Mfg. Co. 182 
A. W. Harris Oil Co. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Oliver Mfg. Co. 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Warner Instrument Co. 

Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 

The Randall-Faichney Co. 

Byrne-Kingston & Co. 

Spicer Universal Joint Co. 

Pittsfield Spark Coil Co. 

The Whitney Mfg. Co. 

Brown-Lipe Gear Co. 

Swinehart Clincher Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

Warner Gear Co. 

American Ball Bearing Co. 

The Standard Welding Co. 

Badger Brass Mfg. Co. 

A. R. Mosler 

Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Heinze Electric Co. 

Cc. T. Ham Mfg. Co. 

Valentine & Co. 

Adam Cook’s Sons 

Briscoe Mfg. Co. 

The Gilbert Mfg. Co. 

Vacuum Oil Co. 

Atwood Castle Co. 

Herz & Co. 

S. F. Bowser & Co. 

Springfield Metal Body Co. 

Michelin Tire Co. 

Remy Electric Co. 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 

Stewart & Clark Mfg. Co 

Wheeler & Schebbler 

Continental Caoutchouc Co. 

The Fisk Rubber Co. 

Veeder Mfg. Co. 

Morgan & Wright 

Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 

The Hartford hubber’ Works 


CONCERT HALL 


The Sprague Umbrella Co. 313 


L. C. Chase Co. 314 
Victor Auto Supply Mfg. Co. 315 
Columbia Lubricant Co. 316 
A. O. Smith Co. 317 
Thermoid Rubber Co. 318 


Standard Roller Bearing Co. 319 
Stromberg Motor Devices oy 


Co. 21 
U. S. Light & Heating Co. 322 
The Pantasote Co. 323 
Federal Rubber Co. 324 
Hayes Mfg. Co. 325 
Vesta Accumulator Co. 326 


National Coil Co. 

The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Hancock Mfg. Co. 

The Seamless Rubber Co. 
Cc. M. Hall Lamp Co. 
Royal Equipment Co. 
McCord Mfg. Co. 

Lebanon Steel Casting Co. 
Briggs & Stratton 
Lovell-McConnell Mfg. Co. 
Rands Mfg. Co. 

Excelsior Motor & Mfg. Co. 
Gemmer Mfg. Co. 

The Hess- Bright Mfg. Co. 


BALCONY 
200 Elec. Storage Battery Co. 221 
201 C. A. Shaler 222 
202 Link-Belt Co. 223 
203 High Wheel Auto Parts 224 
204 The Noera Mfg. Co. 225 
205 Havoline Oil Co 226 
206 Warner Mfg. Co. 227 
207 The Batavia Rubber Co. 228 
208 Driggs-Seabury Corp. 229 
209 Charles E. Miller 230 
210 The Sireno Co. 231 
211 Champion Ignition Co. 232 
212 Keystone Lubricating Co. 233 
213 Perfection Wrench Co. 234 
214 R. IL V. Co. 235 
215 Jeffrey-Dewitt Co. 236 
216 Thos. Prosser & Sons 
217 Eastern Carbon Works 237 
218 Simms Magneto Co. 238 
219 Isaac C. Johnson & Co. 239 


220 L. J. Mutty Co. 


BALCONT EATENSION, 


240 Emil Grossman Co. 

241 The McCue Co. 

242 Stein Cushion Tire Co. 
243 Tray Plate Battery Co. 
244 Elite Mfg. Co. 

245 Riiey-Klotz Mfg. Co. 

246 Hopewell Bros. 

247 Motor Car Equipment Co. 


248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 


254 


H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 

High Frequency Ignition Co. 

S. Hoffnung & Co., 

Peter A. Frasse & Co. 

Lavalette & Co. 

J. S. Bretz Co. 

George A. Haws 

K-W Ignition Co. 

Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. 

N. Y. Sporting Goods Co. 

The Carpenter Steel Co. 

Fierson Motor Supply Co. 

Ernst Flentje 

Allen Auto Specialty Co. 

Geiz-er Stor. Battery Co. 

Standard Leather Washer 
Mfg. Co. 

Wm. P. Miller’s Sons 

McGraw Tire & Rubber.Co. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


MADISON AVENUE 


The Noveily Mfg. Co. 
Automatic Headlight Co. 


Burn-Boston Bat’ry Mfg. Co. 

ifrank Fi. Cress 

N. J. Car Spring & Rubber 
Co. 

American VYeradium Co, 


BALCONY EXTENSION, FOURTH AVENUE 


255 Bosch Magneto Co. 
257 Stackpole Battery Co 
258 Metal Stamping Co. 
259 Vanadium Metals Co. 


260 Zeglen Bullet Proof Cloth Co. 


261 Howard Demount. Rim Co. 


263 Cox Brass Mfg. Co 
263A Philip C. Traver Mfg. Co. 


264 


265 


266 
267 


268 
269 
270 
271 


Lavigne Mfg. Co. 

Barrard Specialty Co. 

Stevens & Co. 

Livingston Radiator & Mfg. 
Co., Ine. 

P. Reilly & Son 

The Perfection Spring Co. 

Detroit Motor Car Supply Co. 

Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co, 


SECOND TIER 


400 Newark Rivet Works 

401 Wright Wrench Mfg. Co. 
402 C. A. Willey Co. 

403 Kamlee Company 

404 Hilton Mfg. Co. 

405 Dover Stamping & Mfg. Co. 


406 Grimm-Plaut Construct’n Co, 


407 Calmon Asbestos & Rubber 414 
Works of America 415 
ROOM 7 
416 ge eats. Co. 422 
417 B. M. 423 
418 Will a Winn 424 
419 New York Coil Co. 425 
420 Vorhees Rubber Mfg. Co. 426 


421 Gasoline Motor Effic’ncy Co. 


408 
409 


410 
411 
412 
413 


Shipman Instrument Co. 
ba, Steel Hose & Rubber 


0. 

Union Battery Co. 

The Waterhouse Co. 
Motor Parts Co. 

Harry A. Allers Co. 
Co!umbia Nut & Bolt Co. 
Recometre Co. of America 


Favary Tire & Cushion Co. 
The Chandler Co. 

Rushmore Dynamo Works. 
The English & Merseck Co. 
E. M. Benford. 


BASEMENT, ACCESSORIES 


500 Merchant & Evans 

501 James L. Gibney & Bro. 

502 W. E. Pruden Hardware Co. 
503 Como Electric Co. 

504 H. & F. Mesinger Mfg. Co. 
505 Class Journal Co. (Motor 


Age) 

506 Class Journal Co. (Auto- 
mobile) 

507 The Horseless Age 

508 Va!voline Oil Co. 

509 Nathan Novelty Mfg. Co. 

510 The A-Z Co. 

511 Julius King ‘Optical Co. 

512 Motor 


513 International Engineer’g Co. 


514 Motor Print 
515 Motor Vehicle Pub. Co. 
516 Joseph Tracy 


517 
518 
4 
HH 
522 
523 
524 


530 
531 
532 
533 
534 
535 


Burroughs Rem’able Rim Co. 
appie Electric Co. 

hilton Printing Co. 
Nonpariel Horn Mfg. Co. 
Erie Foundry Co. 
Livingston Radiator Co. 
Automobile Topics 
The New Departure Mfg. Co. 
The White & Bagley Co. 
The Vanguard Mfg. Co. 
Ajax Tr’nk & S’mp e Case Co. 
Ki-gore Mfg. Co. 
The Post & Lester Co. 
Nightingale Whistle Mfg. Co. 
Noonan Tool & Mach. Works 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 
Phila. Storage Battery Co. 
National Auto Top Co. 
Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co. 


BASEMENT, MOTORCYCLE DEPARTMENT 


600 Merkel Light Motor Co. 
601 The Bicycling World. 

602 The Consolidated Mfg. Co. 
603 N. 8. U. Motor Co. 

604 Motorcycle Publishing Co. 
605 American Motor Co 

606 Hendee Mfg. Co. 

607 The Herring-Curtiss Co. 
608 Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
609 Reading-Standard Co. 

610 Aurora Auto. Mach. Co. 
611 Greyhound Motor Works 


612 
614 


622 


The Pierce Cycle Co. 
Excelsior Supply Co. 
=. New Era Gas Engine 


Eclipse Machine Co. 

A. Baker & Co. 
ae Motor Works, Inc, 
The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 
Emblem Mfg. Co. 
Marvel Motorcycle Co. 
Reliance Motorcycle Co. 
8S. D. Mfg. Co. 











REEVES TO BE A.L.A.M. MANAOER€¢- 


Derroit,, Dec. 6--It , was learned here torday that Alfred 
Reeves, of New York, has-been. tendered the or 
manager of the Association of Licensed en 
turers which carries with it a salary of $15,000 a year. Rumors 
to this effect got into circulation here soon after the decision 
of the Selden patent suit, but now it can be stated definitely 
that the offer has been made. 

Mr. Reeves for the past four years has been general manager 
of the American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, which 
has opposed the licensed makers, but since the practical settle- 
ment of the patent controversy many of the independent makers 
have joined the A.L.A.M., or secured licenses, and others are 
expected to follow. 

The annual Grand Central Palace show in New York is 
managed by Mr. Reeves, but following that affair it is believed 
he will assume his duties wtih the licensed association, provided 
he decides to accept the tender that has been made. 


When seen in New York Tuesday Mr. Reeves asked to be 
excused from making any statement regarding the above report 
from Detroit. He would not deny that an offer had been made, 
but insisted that he would be manager of his present associa- 
tion for some time to come. 





SOME GOSSIP FROM MOTORDOM’S HUB 


Detroit, Dec. 6—This “Hub of Motordom” frequently sees 
many faces from “dear old Broadway.” Pretty nearly every 
New York paper last week had its representative in the field 
looking for show business. The advertising managers of the 
factories loaned them cars to get around the vast district in as 
quick time as possible, presumably that the sooner they helped 
their New York visitors to get out of town, the sooner they 
would again be able to settle down to work. 

E. LeRoy Pelletier, advertising manager of the Studebaker 
factories, was forced to undergo an operation for trouble with 
his nose, and spent the week in the hands of doctors. 

When “Jack” Lasley was in town he saw Lee Counsel- 
man, sales manager of the Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company. 
Mr. Lasley, as agent of the Eclipse bicycles at Washington, gave 
Mr. Counselman his first living wage, $25 a week. Mr. Counsel- 
man became an amateur (?) star on the Eclipse team and gained 
renown in that field. Mr. Lasley owned a cash register business, 
and into that field the young bicycle rider grew naturally, grad- 
uating to the National Cash Register Company, where he became 
a right-hand man for Hugh Chalmers, who took him into the 
automobile field. 

E. Ralph Estep, advertising manager of the Packard Mo- 
tor Car Company, has a show place in his photograph gallery, 
of which he is very proud. This department is fitted up re- 
gardless of cost, the entire outfit being perhaps the best in the 
world for the exclusive use of one concern. 

George Banker, looking fine as a fiddle and quite like 
the George Banker of the days of cycling when he ranked as a 
champion in America and Europe, was a Detroit visitor recently. 
George and his brother, Arthur, are making the Banker Brothers 
Wind Shield Company boom. “It is night and day work for us 
right along,” said he. : 





M.& A.M. ADDS TO MEMBERSHIP 


At the meeting of the board of directors of the Motor & 
Accessory Manufacturers, held in New York City, November 27, 
a number of companies well known in trade circles were elected 
to membership. The additions are the Auto Parts Manufacturing 
Company, the Batavia Rubber Company, the Driggs-Seabury Ord- 
nance Corporation, the Excelsior Motor & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Havoline Oil Company, the Royal Equipment Company, 
the Seamless Rubber Company, the Warner Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Thermoid Rubber Company. 
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'’THE*HOTEL BRESEIN’S AUTO SHOW 


-There must be sughiéthing 48 duck, 
gh shore ‘who atrensdashe A tyté luncheon given to the 
ai Manager Ww Hile of, the. Hotel Breslin, held 

 Mebnlay noon in the grill room mae that popular Broad vay 

hostelry. H. C. Esselsteyn first drew for the R. M. Owen Com- 
pany in connection with the Grand Central Palace show, the re- 
sult being that the Premier secured the exhibition privilege of 


the Breslin lobby during the show period. Next, Mr. Esselsteyn_ 


drew for Carl H. Page Company, and again he secured the 
ticket marked “winner,” which means that the Chalmers-Detroit 
will occupy the Breslin pedestal during the Madison Square Gar- 
den show. Henry M. Duncan was the graceful toastmaster of 
the occasion, and the other talkers included Host Hildredth, and 
M. L. Downs of the A. L. A. M. show and Alfred Reeves, gen- 
eral manager of the A. M. C. M. A. Besides the contingent at 
the star table, which included James C. Young, secretary of the 
Madison Square Garden Company, the list of those present in- 
cluded the following: John Plummer, Locomobile Company; J. 
M. Boyle, Midland Car Company; W. J. Donlan, Studebaker Car 
Company; William M. Haradon, Columbia Car; Keene Carruth- 
ers, Mitchell Car Company; C. A. Benton, Sultan Motor Com- 
pany; P. F. Rockett, Isotta Import Company; Philip H. Lucas, 
Reo Car; ‘H. C. Esselsteyn, Premier Car; W. McK. White; 
William L. Colt, Colt-Stratton Company; Julius Augustine, 
Franklin Car; J. S. Norton; O. Frost, Black Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Capt. H. L. Stratton, Colt-Stratton Company; J. R. Flana- 
gan, Pullman Car; Charles M. Brown, Winton Car; William E. 
Adams, H. J. Koehler Company; Frank Eveland, Stevens- 
Duryea; A. J. Stocker, of Frank Presbury & Co.; A. N. Jervis, 
of American Locomobile Company; A. G. Batchelder, N. Lazar- 
nick, E. F. Korbel, R. B. Johnston and Ernest Crowhurst. 





BUFFALO SHOW SITUATION SETTLED 


BuFFaLo, Dec. 4—The Eighth Annual Automobile Show will 
be held in the Broadway Arsenal, February 14-19, under the 
direction of the Buffalo Automobile Trade Association. It will 
have the co-operation of the Automobile Club of Buffalo, but it 
is announced that the Trade Association will manage the show. 
This ends a struggle between the club and the. association as 
to which should conduct that enterprise this year. 

The Trade Association announced last year that the show of 
1909 would be the last to be run by the club, and that thereafter 
the association would manage those affairs. Various proposi- 
tions to smooth over the difficulties between the two bodies were 
brought forward from time to time, but the Trade Association 
rejected them and declared that if the club held a show in the 
Broadway Arsenal, the association would hold another in Con- 
vention Hall. Finally, the club agreed to take $2,500 as its 
share of the enterprise and in return for its co-operation, leav- 
ing the association to run the show. 

G. L. Poppenberg and Charles F. Monroe, and Laurens Enos 
and Harry T. Vars, two from each organization, will constitute 
the advisory committee in charge of the show; but the Trade 
Association will run the enterprise through committees in 
charge of every detail. 





AMERICAN PRODUCT OPENS GERMAN EYES— 


Henry Hess, president of the Hess-Bright Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, is making the rounds of the automobile 
industry, accompanying Director General Kosegarten and Chief 
Engineer Gohlke of the D. W. F. Ball Bearing Company, of 
Germany. When the representative of THe AUTOMOBILE inter- 
viewed the party at Indianapolis, Buffalo, Cleveland, and Detroit, 
the foreign visitors admitted that they had been impressed with 
the vastness of the industry. In many places the rate at which 
automobiles were being turned out proved to be perfectly astound- 
ing, although Director General Kosegarten, of the D. W. F., 
himself is the head of a concern of no mean proportions. 
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N. H. Stewart Drives Franklin Six, Winner in Kalamazoo, Mich., Parade 


On the occasion of the floral parade commemorating Kalamazoo’s silver anniversary, 


Mr. Stewart’s 42-horsepower Franklin took first prize. 
The occupants, beside Mr. Stewart, are Mrs. E. R. Bur- 


flowers with a white background. 


dict, Mrs. Donald Stewart, and Misses Irene Taylor, 


Elsa Speyer 


Grossman Prizes for Dealers—On 
Thanksgiving Day the Emil Grossman 
Compahy announced a number of cash 
prizes for dealers who handle its line of 
accessories. Eighteen prizes will go to 
the houses whose catalogues embrace 
the best representations of “Red Head” 
spark plugs, “Red Rib” cable, Peugeot 
chains and the Grossman line of wind 
shields, bumpers, etc. Twelve prizes 
will be given for newspaper and theater 
program advertisements, six for window 
displays during the holiday season and 
twelve for show window and store dis- 
plays between January 1 and July 1, rgro. 
An editor of a leading automobile publi- 
cation and two general advertising men 
will be the judges of all contests. Car- 
tons for show window displays, hangers, 


card and electrotypes will be furnished- 


gratis to all who desire to participate. 


Open Season for Tire Advice—If ama- 
teur drivers who lay up their cars for the 
winter find the tires in bad shape next 
spring, it will not be for lack of good 
advice. The Firestone Company is the 
latest, as follows: “If an owner is bound 
to store his car without removing the 
tires, it is best to jack the wheels up off 
the floor and let out some of the air, as 
well as seeing that the tires are clean 
and free from oil. The best way, how- 
ever, is to remove the tires from the 
wheels. The tubes should be taken out, 
cleaned, painted with graphite, wrapped 
up and put away in a dark place where 
the temperature is always about 30 deg.” 


Favors a Contest of Tires—Howard E. 
Coffin, chairman of the contest board 


The car was a mass of purple 


Lillie Speyer, Eleanor Austin and 


of the Manufacturers’ Association, en- 
dorses the suggestion of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company that future endurance runs 
should include competitions for tires, and 
will attempt to have rules for this pur- 
pose formulated by the board. It is prob- 
able that carbureters, magnetos and other 
accessories will receive similar attention. 
Makers of accessories who interest them- 
selves in touring contests for these hon- 
ors will be made parties to an agreement 
to advertise only the real facts. 


New Car From Badger State—The 
Wisconsin Carriage Company, of Janes- 
ville, Wis., has started work on a series 
of 100 touring cars for the 1910 market. 
Specifications include a four-cylinder 
4 3-8 by 4 3-4 motor; Schebler carbureter ; 
Bosch magneto and battery; cone clutch; 
three-speed selective ball-bearing gear; 
full-floating rear axle with enclosed drive 
shaft, also ball-bearing; 115-inch wheel- 
base and 34-inch wheels, selling at $1,750, 
with either touring or baby tonneau 
body. T. E. Warnock is designer and 
Oliver Gleason shop superintendent. 

Minnesotan Company Reorganized— 
The reorganization bug has penetrated 
far from its usual haunts, even unto 
peaceful Minneapolis, Minn. There the 
H. E. Wilcox Motor Company has in- 
creased its capital to $1,000,000, and pro- 
poses to make 300 touring cars and 150 
trucks. H. E. Wilcox is president and 
manager, John F. Wilcox vice-president, 
G. W. Lewis treasurer, P. W. Strong, 
sales manager, and Claude E. Cox chief 
engineer. C. L. Wood will be chief en- 
gineer of the truck department. 
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Dynamometer for Moon Company—In 
order that each car which leaves the fac- 
tory nay’ be tested for full rated hérse- 


_ power, the Moot Motér ‘Car Confpany, 


of St.’Louis, has decided to installa 
specially made dynamometer. Some de- 
vice of this sort is recognized as neces- 
sary in a modern plant, if horsepower is 
to be determined in other than’theoreti- 
cal ways. The dynamometer was con- 
structed under the direction of C. M. 
Garland, professor of engineering at the 
University of Illinois, and will be in- 
stalled this week. 


Boston Men to Make Trucks—A. L. 
Waugh, a dealer in commercial vehicles 
in Boston, is organizing with Frederick 
Wells and J. G. McDonald, a concern to 
be known as the United Vehicle Com- 
pany, to manufacture a complete line of 
commercial cars from 1-2 to 5 tons ca- 
pacity. The company plans to erect a 
concrete building with 80,000 square feet 
of floor space near the present Waugh 
salesroom and make 150 cars first year.. 


Concentrates on Wholesale End—The 
Motor Car Equipment Company has sold 
its uptown New York branch to the 
Lowe Motor Supplies Company and has 
permanently retired from the retail field. 
The company now occupies a six-story 
25x100-foot building at 55 Warren street. 
Three floors are devoted to stock and 
one to packing exclusively. Fifty orders 
can be filled simultaneously. 


Another Lecture on Electrics—An il- 
lustrated lecture on the care and opera- 
tion of electric vehicle batteries was de- 
livered in Washington Hall, Detroit, on 
December 6, by Bruce Ford, engineer of 
the Electric Storage Battery Company, 
of Philadelphia. The lecture was given 
under the auspices of the Edison Illu- 
minating Company. 

New Detroit Magneto-Maker—T. G. 
Baillie, M. Fletcher, E. M. Tyler, John 
A. Lotz and A. A. Fletcher have incor- 
porated a new accessory manufacturing 
concern in Detroit under the name of the 
Detroit Magneto Company, with a capi- 
tal of $100,000. 


IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES 

Baker, Cleveland—The Baker Motor 
Vehicle Company has acquired the cor- 
ner of East Seventy-first street and 
Euclid avenue and will erect a new build- 
ing with showrooms on the avenue side 
and a garage on Seventy-first street. One 
of the showrooms is to be occupied by 
the Standard Automobile Company, 
agent for the Packard. 


Royal, Rochester and Syracuse, N. Y. 
—Hobart M. Adams, sales manager of 
the Royal Tourist Car Company, an- 
nounces that the Schoeffel Auto and Liv- 
ery Company has been appointed Royal 
agent in Rochester, N. Y., and that a 
sales company is being formed in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
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Chalmers-Detroit and Thomas, San 
Francisco—The Pioneer Automobile 


Company, which handles the Chalmers- 
Detroit, Hudson, Thomas and Randolph, 
will remove shortly to temporary quar- 
ters on Golden Gate avenue, near Gough 
street, during the erection of its new 
building. 

Rambler and Crawford, Philadelphia— 
The Hocpes Motor Company, Broad and 
Fairmount avenues, has succeeded the 
Crawford Automobile Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, and in addition to the Crawford 
the new concern has acquired the Phila- 
delphia agency for the Rambler. 

National, Atlanta, Ga.—J. J. and J. L. 
McLendon, under the name of. the Na- 
tional Motor Sales Company, have been 
appointed Georgia agents for the Na- 
tional. On December 1 they moved into 
the former Maxwell salesrooms at 38 Au- 
burn avenue. 

Kline Kar, Baltimore—The Palace 
Motor Car Company, J. S. Ditch, presi- 
dent, and Edward T. Boswell, secretary 
and treasurer, has the Kline Kar agency 
fer Maryland, and has opened a sales- 
room at Mount Royal and North ave. 

Stearns, Baltimore—The McMullen- 
George Automobile Company will have 
the Maryland agency for the Stearns. It 
has the former Ford salesroom in the 
Academy of Music building, with garage 
and repair shop at 542 Tyson street. 

Everitt, Philadelphia—The Wayne- 
Davis Automcbile Company has been 
awarded the Philadelphia agency for the 
Everitt. The territory will include East- 
ern Pennsylvania, Del., Md. and Va. 


Velie and Empire, Macon, Ga.—E. J. 
Willingham, Jr., and J. C. Wheeler have 
opened a large garage at Cotton avenue 
and Cherry street, Macon, and have the 
State agency for the Velie and Empire. 

Velie, Mason and Fuller, Salina, Kan.— 
F. W. Reed and P. D. Miller will occupy 
the so by 100-foot building at 131 North 
Fifth street by February 1, and will 
handle the Velie, Mason and Fuller cars. 

Marmon, Louisville, Ky—The Atlas 
Machine Company, agent for the Empire 
in Louisville, has added to its line the 
Marmon and expects to open a new gar- 
age within the next few weeks. 


Haynes, San Francisco—The Haynes 
Auto Sales Company, which was recently 
appointed local agent for the Haynes, 
has opened a salesroom on Golden Gate 
avenue, near Van Ness. 

Studebaker, Durant, Okla—The Dur- 
ant Motor Company, of Durant, Okla., 
has been appointed agent for the Stude- 
baker lines, and will control four ad- 
jacent counties. 

Apperson, Boston—W. L. Russell & 
Company, who are the agents in Bos- 
ton and vicinity for the Apperson, have 
opened at 169 Huntington avenue. 

Midland, Kansas City, Mo—The Mid- 
land Motor Car Company branch in this 
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city has removed to new quarters at 1523 
Grand ave., where it has a fine place. 

Moon, Houston, Tex.—The Auto and 
Motor Boat Company has been appointed 
local agent for the Moon car, made by 
the Moon Motor Car Co., of St. Louis. 

Schebler Carbureters, Detroit—Wheel- 
er & Schebler, of Indianapolis, have 
‘opened a Detroit office at 876 Woodward 
avenue, in charge of L. M. Railsback. 

Paterson, Philadelphia—The Penn Au- 
tomobile Company, 4212-18 Chestnut 
street, has taken the Philadelphia agency 
for the Paterson, made in Detroit. 


PERSONAL TRADE MENTION 

Charles B. Shanks, formerly sales 
manager of the Winton Motor Carriage 
Company and later occupying the same 
position with the F. B. Stearns Company, 
Cleveland, was in 
New York City last 
week and visited old 
friends along “Auto- 
mobile Row” in up- 
per Broadway. Mr. 
Shanks is now con- 
nected with the 
Jacobs-Stine Com- 
pany, the largest real 
estate operators on 
the Pacific coast, with 
headquarters at Port- 
land, Ore. Before 
finally starting west- 
ward, Mr. Shanks 
paid a visit to the Croxton-Keeton fac- 
tory at Massillon, Ohio, and ordered one 
of the 1910 models’ for his _ per- 
sonal use. The former hustling sales 
manager admitted that he was meeting 
with as much success in selling real es- 
tate as he did in the past in disposing of 
motor-driven vehicles. 

W. E. Metzger, of Detroit, Mich., 
wears a rather expansive smile these 
days, occasioned by 
the definite knowl- 
edge that he is once 
more firmly and se- 
curely in the A. L. 
A. M. fold. Though 
the official announce- 
ment is delayed for 
a_ well-understood 
reason, it is never- 
theless a fact that 
the new company of 
which Mr. Metzger 
is the head has se- 
cured a transfer of 
the license of the 
Hewitt Motor Com- 
pany of New York City. This means that 
Metzger cars will soon be forthcoming 
with the A. L. A. M. stamp of approval. 

George W. Hipple, formerly of the 
Levy-Hipple Motor Company, of Chi- 
cago, is managing the Chalmers Motor 
Company, Philadelphia agents for the 





Chas. B. Shanks 





Wm. E. Metzger 
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Chalmers-Detroit. Frank Fanning, ieaq 
of the Chalmers-Fanning Company, for. 
mer representatives of the car in the 
Quaker City, is now Philadelphia a -ent 
for the Mercer. 

W. R. Darrah, long and favor bly 
known in the old bicycle days as the 
Barnes “White Flyer” agent in the Cua- 
ker City, has joined the sales force of the 
Studebaker branch in Philadelphia. 


C. J. Welch, formerly with the E. R, 
Thomas Motor Company, Buffalo, N. Y,, 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
Inter-State Automobile Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Louis C. Block, manager of the Phil- 
adelphia Ford branch, is in Cincinnati 
launching a similar institution. He also 
opened the Buffalo branch. 

O. P. Bernhart, vice-president of the 
Croxton-Keeton Motor Company, is on 
a trip through the West in the interests 
of the company. 


Another German Tire Represented 
Here—In the cpening of an office and 
salesroom at 1693 Broadway by the Cal- 
mon Asbestos and Rubber Works of 
America, Inc., last week, there was estab- 
lished an American selling agency for the 
well-known Calmon tires, made in Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

While Calmon tires are a more ex- 
pensive product than most any tire sold 
in this country, this fact will amount to 
but little if the half of what the enthu- 





Calmon Tire, a German Newcomer 


siastic American sales agents claim for 
them is true. For instance, they have 
any number of letters and affidavits show- 
ing that abroad Calmon tires have fre- 
quently been in constant use for over 
17,000 miles. One affidavit from a big 
electrical company shows that four tires 
used on their motor cabs had been used 
for 9,413, 10,985, 10,007 and 11,240 miles 
of continuous service. 

The tires are splendid examples of rub- 
ber manufacture, somewhat heavier as 
to thickness of the stock than some of 
the American tires. 
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Gray & Davis Electric Attachments— 
The growing popularity of electricity as 
a means of lighting the car is evidenced 
by the action of Gray & Davis, of Ames- 
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G. & D. ELECTRIC TAIL-LIGHT AND NUMBER 




















bury, Mass., one of the best-known 
makers of gas and oil lamps, in bringing 
out a line of electric accessories. One 
of these is a tail-light, ccmbined with a 
rear number plate, much like others that 
have recently been described in these 
columns. This lamp has two bulbs, so 
that if one gives out unexpectedly the 
rear of the car will not be left completely 
in the dark. These bulbs are six-volt 
and so may be used with the ordinary 
ignition battery. Means are provided for 
protecting the reflector by a glass door, 
and also for securing the bulbs so that 
they cannot be stolen. Patent on this 
device has been applied for. 

Ancther device which opens up inter- 
esting possibilities is an electric attach- 
ment for acetylene headlights, so de- 
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COMBINATION SEARCHLIGHT—GAS POSITION 


signed that either gas or electricity can 
be used at will, with a minimum of ex- 
ertion in making the change. The pri- 
mary object of this device, as stated by 


the maker, is for use in cities where the 
full-powered gas light is undesirable. As 
is made plain by the drawings, the elec- 
tric bulbs can be swung into or out of 
focus’: with a touch of the hand, after 
opening the door of the lamp. 


Calmon Brake Lining—E. H. Garcin, 
of the Calmon Asbestos & Rubber 
Works, 1693 Broadway, New York, says 
of-this material: 

“Calmon Ajax brake lining is made 
of asbestcs cloth specially woven for this 


























COMBINATION LIGHT—ELECTRIC POSITION 


purpose. Each thread is spun around a 
wire center and the asbestos used is guar- 
anteed to be 95 per cent. pure asbestos. 
The rubber compound coating used to 
thoroughly impregnate the material is 
cured under hydraulic pressure of more 
than 2,000 pounds to the square inch. 
This mode of preparation produces a 
lining that is water, oil, dust and grease 
proof that will not get hard, but which 
will grip instantly when it is needed. 

“The care used in the spinning of the 
threads assures an absolute uniformity of 
their size so that the wear (or rather 
lack of wear) is equal in every portion 
of the lining.” 





New Multiple Point Spark Plug-In re- 
sponse to the demand for a spark plug 
the E. M. Benford Co., of Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., has just placed upon the mar- 
ket a new magneto plug which is the 
result of several years’ experimenting to 
produce one that will give better satis- 
faction, working with a magneto, than 
anything now on the market, and the re- 
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sults seem to justify their claim of a per- 
fect or nearly perfect spark plug. 

The construction is very unique. First 
an imported metal stamping with all the 
good qualities of platinum is set over, 
a solid turned electrode. To hold this 
in place a cap of steel is placed upon 
same about % inch long. Then the mica 
tube is put upon the bolt after same has 
passed through an electrical heating fur- 
nace to burn out any vegetable matter 
that may be in the mica and to also thor- 
oughly dry the mica. Carefully selected 
washers that have been passed through 
an electrical magnetic machine to test 
for iron are then placed over the tube, 
which is twice the thickness of the ordi- 
nary mica insulation. Over same is 
placed a brass bushing, which takes up 
any expansion in the metal part. Over 
the bushing mecre selected washers are 
placed and the entire plug is put under 
a pressure of 3,000 pounds in order to 
compress the mica into one homogeneous 
mass. After assembling, the plug is 
again placed in the electrical furnace in 
order to test whether any expansion will 
take place, and if so, it is again tightened 
up on the compressing machines. The 
plug is then turned in automatic lathes 
and assembled under the most experi- 
enced eyes. The particular features are 
the cone-shaped star, which prevents the 
oil from shooting into the chamber, and 
any carbon that should get by the cone- 
shaped star will find its way to the steel 
bushing, not to the mica, as in other 
plugs of this type. 
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Coes New Auto Wrench 














Special Features: 





Narrow Jaws Ee 
pecially Made for 
Automobile Work, 
Without Sacrificing Strength 


COES WRENCH COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 











6’-size jaw opens 14”. 
Takes any spark plug. 
12” jaw opens 214". 
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